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€ditorial 


THE EDITORSHIP 


With this number the editorship of the CLAssIcAL JOURNAL 
passes from the capable hands of Professor Walter Miller to those 
of one less experienced, but willing to strive to uphold the high 
standards of excellence maintained in the past. 

On such occasions we are inclined to look both into the past and 
into the future, comparing the present state of the JouRNAL with 
its beginnings, and indulging in the fervent wish for future prog- 
ress. A comparison of the thirtieth volume of the JouRNAL with 
the first invites us to contemplate the growth of those thirty years 
and to pay tribute to the men who made that growth possible; but 
that pleasant task has been done so recently and so well by my 
predecessor in his initial editorial’ that a repetition at this time 
seems superfluous. Nevertheless, one cannot take up the work so 
well done by earlier editors without a distinct questioning of his 
own ability to follow creditably in such footsteps. The effective 
service of Arthur Fairbanks and Gordon J. Laing during the early 
years of organization, when standards were being fixed, the twenty- 
year period of expansion under the joint editorship of Frank Justus 
Miller and Arthur Tappan Walker, the five years of devoted work 
by Flickinger, up to 1932—all this tends to cause a new editor to 
ask himself whether he can measure up to the standard set for him. 

In the spring of 1932 the dual editorship was given up and Pro- 


1 See CLASSICAL JOURNAL, xxIx, 1-2. 
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fessor J. O. Lofberg, an excellent scholar in the prime of life, as it 
seemed, became both editor and business manager. But in the 
early autumn he died, leaving the JouRNAL without a responsible 
head almost at the very opening of the academic year. The death 
of Lofberg raised a very difficult problem which was solved tem- 
porarily by Professor Flickinger, who at a great personal sacrifice 
resumed the editorial burden until the end of the year. In the 
spring of 1933 Professor Walter Miller accepted the editorship with 
the distinct understanding that he was doing so only for one year, 
by which time it was hoped that a permanent editor might be 
found; but at the end of the year he graciously yielded to urgent 
persuasion to continue for a second year. He now retires, carrying 
with him the deep gratitude of the Association for his great service 
in a time of need. 

Both Flickinger and Miller looked upon their efforts of the past 
three years as filling a gap until a more permanent arrangement 
could be made. It is therefore to be hoped that the arrangement 
now beginning may prove to be of long duration and a source of 
satisfaction both to the new editor and to all friends of the Classics. 

When the CLASSICAL JOURNAL was launched the incoming editor 
was serving his first year as a teacher of the Classics, so that he 
has had ample opportunity to observe and to some extent partici- 
pate in the growth of the Classical Association and its JOURNAL. 
That after thirty years he should be called to the position of Edi- 
tor-in-Chief and Business Manager of the JouRNAL is an honor he 
deeply appreciates. He is well aware, however, that the position 
involves much and constant labor, which may be lightened only in 
proportion as he can continue to win the cordial codperation of 
the members of the editorial staff, contributors, and members of 
the Association in general. For that codperation he makes an ear- 
nest plea. E. T. 

A RESOLUTION! 


In the death of Paul Shorey this Association takes sorrowful 
cognizance of the final sealing of that strong fountain of educa- 


1 Presented at the annual meeting of the Association, St. Louis, April 20, 1935, and 
ordered spread upon the minutes of the Association. See also CLAssICcAL JOURNAL, 
xxIx, 641-643. 
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tional idealism. But the quickening impress of his personality 
upon many hundreds of colleagues and students—for no man ever 
met Shorey and was thereafter able to forget him—the faultless 
phrasing, and the lucid and logical argument of his many writings 
have become an integral and ineffaceable element of the classical 
tradition of this country in the present, and also, as we may well 
hope and doubt not, in many a future phase. 

Analysis and appraisal of his professional scholarship is not 
primarily for us now, although even here it should not be left 
unsaid that few have equalled, it were impossible to surpass, the 
range and thoroughness of his knowledge in the field of his major 
devotion. There are those among a later generation who may, in- 
deed, find it difficult to understand how lifelong preoccupation with 
the most seminal and revolutionary of all cultures, and in particu- 
lar with the most ardent and influential of all Utopians, could have 
been compatible with a partially negative and stare decisis attitude 
toward the issues of our impending social destiny; an attitude, 
moreover, which has to some extent been exploited already, in 
perhaps not wholly disinterested quarters, by those who would 
appear to be kindly disposed toward an emphasis in classical 
studies upon a sort of social quietism. We should remember, how- 
ever, that a great man’s weaknesses are usually those of his age, 
his merits his own achievement; and the unexpressed major prem- 
ise of the era into which fell Paul Shorey’s formative decades was 
one of a Victorian middle-class self-satisfaction which for the re- 
bellious ferment of post-war readjustment has probably little more 
now than an historical significance. 

We mourn, therefore, primarily, upon this occasion, the passing 
of a master teacher of the eternal values of the individual rather 
than the social spirit, an exemplar, in his own person and manner 
of living, of a faith that with ourselves too often labors in eclipse, 
but was in him perennially resplendent. He demanded of science, 
of art, and especially of literature, that it be reasonable, and whole- 
some, and beautiful. He was relentless in unmasking the sciolism, 
the banality, the urge toward relaxation of effort and indifference 
to exacting standards of excellence that characterize certain power- 
ful moods in the professional pedagogy of the day. He refused to 
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sacrifice the best, even though they be few, to the mediocre, even 
though they be many, because he did not believe that the best in- 
terests of either class truly required the sacrifice of the other. He 
believed that everyone could afford to take abundant time, in 
youth and even in manhood, to develop and refine the noblest 
parts of his being; and that the expenditure of pains preliminary 
to the application of skills gives exactness, solidity, and perma- 
nence to, the final results. He believed in the development of the 
free personality through thoughtfulness [which maketh rich and 
addeth no sorrow]. There was in him no zest of supervacua discend1, 
no antiquarian collection-frenzy of lifeless things. He lived his 
scholarship, and scholarship and culture were his very life. 








LINGUA MORTUA!' 


By Norman W. DEWITT 
Victoria College, University of Toronto 


It is doubtful whether any valid argument urged against the 
study of Latin has been the cause of so much mischief as the per- 
sistent reference to it as a “dead language.” This allegation of 
deadness was once expanded into a ditty that enjoyed currency 
many years ago: 

All the people dead who spoke it, 
All the people dead who wrote it, 


All the people die who learn it. 
Blessed death! They surely earn it. 


This must not be mistaken, of course, for an argument. The mis- 
chief lies in the name. It is to be classified as a slogan or an ad- 
vertisement. Everyone knows that a good trade name helps to 
sell a product, that a good slogan may be the making of one cause 
and wreck another. It matters little that the idea in itself may be 
silly, superficial, or fallacious. If it seems apt and lodges readily 
in the memory, it is effective. The best way to fight a slogan is 
to devise a counter-slogan, and everyone who hears the above 
strophe ought to know the antistrophe: 

They died too who never spoke it, 

They died too who never wrote it, 


They die too who never learn it. 
Cheaper death! They do not earn it. 


Human beings might as well learn Latin. They die anyway. 
It escapes the notice of people in their thoughtless moments 
that in the phrase “‘dead language” we have a figure of speech, 


1 Read at the annual meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South, St. Louis, April 18-20, 1935. 
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an ordinary transferred epithet. Latin is dead in the same sense 
that the Dead March from Saul is dead; it is Saul that is dead, 
not the March. It is the Romans who are dead, not the language. 
Classical architecture is not dead because Ictinus, Callicrates, and 
Phidias are dead. Classical music is not dead because Bach, Bee- 
thoven, and Wagner are dead. The art of medicine is not dead 
because Hippocrates, Galen, Harvey, and Lister are gone. The art 
of painting is not dead because Zeuxis, Parrhasius, Botticelli, 
Michelangelo, and Raphael are no more. Man is mortal; art is 
eternal. Latin belongs in no different category. It still lives in its 
literary monuments. It still lives as a memorial of a great race 
and of great men. It still lives as an instrument of education. It 
still lives as a reservoir of apt and resonant linguistic symbols 
from which the vocabularies of many branches of the Indo-Euro- 
pean family of languages are still enriching themselves. 

In one respect, that is, in the formation of new words, it is 
English that is dead, or at least moribund, and Latin that is alive. 
If contemporary drifts in English word-making continue, the Latin 
element in the language will become greater and greater. The truth 
is that English-speaking people do not like and will not often ac- 
cept new words made on English models. Take for example the 
domain of aviation. In this field many Latin and English terms 
have been launched simultaneously, and in most instances the 
word of Latin origin has displaced the English. We say “aviator,” 
which is Latin, and not “bird-man,” which is English. We say 
“aeroplane,” which is Graeco-Latin, and very rarely “‘airship.”’ 
““Monoplane” is Graeco-Latin and “biplane” is pure Latin, neither 
having English equivalents. In other words we never say a “‘one- 
deck airship” nor a “‘two-deck airship.’ An excellent illustration 
of this preference for classical over English words was afforded a 
few years ago by the reception accorded a suggestion of the Dor- 
setshire poet, William Barnes, that we should drop the Latin word 
“omnibus” and say “folkwain.”’ The public was mildly amused. 
On this principle we should call an autobus a “‘selfshovefolkwain”’ 
and a frigidaire a “‘selffreezeicebox.’’ These too provoke a smile 
In this field it is manifestly the dead Latin that is alive and the 
living English that,is moribund. 
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- Nevertheless, even allowing that Latin, by virtue of a trans- 
ferred epithet, may be called dead, it possesses no monopoly of 
deadness. Students who turn away in aversion from this meta- 
phorical deadness find themselves associated with physical dead- 
ness. They study dead fishworms, dead grasshoppers, dead 
crawfish, dead snakes, and if they proceed far enough, dead fish. 
Instead of analyzing a Latin sentence they dissect a deceased in- 
sect. Instead of translating a Latin sentence membratim, they dis- 
member a murdered rabbit, and incidentally learn a number of 
Latin names, vertebrae, tibia, scapula, and so on. Instead of reading 
about Dido anxiously seeking omens from the vitals of a slain vic- 
tim, they themselves peer, like Horace’s Canidia, into the pene- 
tralia of a sacrificial frog. Once upon a time we inquired of a 
scornful young lady, who was engaged in mockery of the classics, 
what her own line might be. She vouchsafed the information that 
she was writing a doctoral dissertation on the ‘Stomach of an 
Oyster.” In an oyster there is very little vivacity at any time, es- 
pecially if it is a fresh oyster, but needless to say this lady’s sub- 
jects were dead ones, which all goes to prove that the science of 
biology is strangely named. The name means “the science of life,”’ 
but in reality it has much to do with death. 

Students in professional schools are sometimes scornful about 
dead languages, but in what does their own training consist? The 
budding dentist is mercifully restrained from operating upon a 
living patient. His instructors, with exquisite cunning, set repos- 
sessed teeth into an artificial, concrete jaw, and upon this inani- 
mate simulacrum the novice is encouraged to practice his initial 
cruelties. The medical student makes a more intimate approach to 
deadness. If he scorns dead languages, he must at least vouchsafe 
close and protracted attention to deceased vagabonds, who are as 
dead as Catiline, Lentulus, and Cethegus. In this connection it 
seems superfluous to remind you that these subjects are not fig- 
uratively dead like Latin, but in the mortician’s sense. The evi- 
dence of sense-perception, which to the ancient Epicureans was 
the infallible criterion of truth, declares them to be dead, and 
justifies the pronouncement of those solemn words, 

atque in perpetuum, frater, ave atque vale. 
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If, as was anciently believed, the ghost of a dead man whose 
corpse had been decapitated walked abroad with its head under 
its arm, how interesting would it be to speculate in what guise 
the spirit of a deceased hobo would range the night, if the melan- 
choly fate had befallen him of having the last rites performed 
over his religuiae by an amateur student of anatomy! 

Of all students, however, who revel in deadness, the most fas- 
tidious are the anthropologists. It is not the mere deadness of 
things that fascinates them, but the duration of deadness. In this 
bizarre calling they are encouraged and supported by public and 
private endowments. It is news of worldwide interest when the 
petrified remains of homo sapiens are found impacted beneath an- 
cient gravel beds or ancient kitchen dumps in far-off Kenya 
Colony, Rhodesia, Palestine, or Asia. The discovery of the wis- 
dom tooth of a pre-Chinese man was alone sufficient to establish 
the fame of one anthropologist. The fact that the former proprie- 
tor of this molar was undoubtedly dead was of quite minor impor- 
tance. The significance of it lay rather in the possibility that he 
had been dead for a longer time than any known specimen of 
genus homo. To such men of science the Greeks and the Romans, 
for the reason that their demise is so recent, are of little interest. 
To have been dead for a mere matter of two thousand years is in 
their eyes just ground for neglect and contempt. To have been 
dead for two million years is by the same principle just ground 
for exultation. The precious tooth of Peking Man is exalted to a 
higher place than an ode of Horace. This truly is a paradoxical 
world. 

Students of botany, of course, are more humane than others. 
Nevertheless they are by no means immune from contact with 
the dead. Not infrequently they are required to make a hortus 
siccus, a collection of pressed and dried plants, a pathetic phenom- 
enon, like the wierd meadows of shadowy asphodel in the nether 
world of Homer. Dryness, however, is more often a virtue than a 
vice. If therefore it is alleged of Latin that it is dry, let us gladly 
admit it. Most things are better dry. No one wants damp break- 
fast food, damp cake, or damp bread. Only infants and invalids 
are customarily fed on wet foods, such as soups, gruels, and broths. 
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Race horses, it may be recalled, are fed on dry hay and oats. 
Calves and hogs are given skim milk and wet mash. Monkeys 
regale themselves on bananas, and the mellower the fruit the bet- 
ter they like it. As for human beings, it is manifest from the char- 
acter of their teeth and their salivary glands that they were in- 
tended to masticate tough, dry, and hard foods, and it is equally 
manifest from the size of their brains that they were intended to 
master tough, dry, and hard studies. Let us not be afraid to live 
according to nature, as the ancient Stoic and Epicurean sages 
alike advised. If at times the subject becomes somewhat too dry, 
a little humor injected into it will supply the requisite moisture. 
Humor, I need hardly remind you, means “moisture.” Its func- 
tion is to prevent speeches from becoming too dry. 

_* If it be objected that no one ever learns Latin thoroughly, this 
is the most baseless of all criticisms. The same objection might be 
urged against every study in the curriculum and every sport on 
the playground. How few individuals make the team in any com- 
petitive endeavor! How many millions of money are spent every 
year upon music lessons, and how few skilled musicians are pro- 
duced! Proficiency is always for the few and perfection for none. 
Horace has dealt with this topic in a simple but masterly fashion 
in his first Epistle, 28-31: ““You may not be able to peer into the 
distance as far as Lynceus, but nevertheless you will not for that 
reason refuse to doctor your eyes if they are sore; nor because you 
despair of possessing the frame of the unconquerable Glycon, will 
you decline to ward off from your body the crippling gout. You 
can make progress to a certain point, even if you cannot go far- 
ther.” 
> If it be objected that students forget most or all of the Latin 


“ they learn, the answer will lie along this line: It is desirable but 


not essential that they should remember it. You don’t remember 
all the games you played as a child, but the build of your body 
today goes back to those games. You don’t remember all the games 
of baseball or tennis you ever played, but the set of your shoulders 
today goes back to those games. You have forgotten utterly all 
the meals you have eaten over years and years of time, but the 
substance of those meals is still bone of your bone and flesh of your 
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flesh. Of all the problems in arithmetic you worked out during the 
tedious course of your elementary schooling, you don’t recall haif 
a dozen. Why should you? Nevertheless the capacity to work simi- 
lar problems is still with you. It is precisely so with Latin studies. 
It does not follow, because details have been forgotten, that the 
objectives were not attained. Just as forgotten games leave their 
residue in the set of the muscles, so forgotten lessons in Latin 
leave their residue in the cast of the intellect. The man who swings 
a wicked driver on the golf course need not be aware that the 
power behind it was developed years before by swinging an axe 
in the woods. Your physical make-up and your mental make-up 
are alike the residues of utterly forgotten exercises. 

The objection most continuously urged against Latin is this, 
that it is useless. The anwer to this lies along the following lines, 
namely: The real and ultimate utility of studies is rarely appar- 
ent. Many studies seem to be more useful than they are, while 
others are more useful than they seem. The study of modern lan- 
guages, for instance, possesses a specious appearance of useful- 
ness. The mirage of future trade with Central and South America 
has lured hundreds of thousands into the study of Spanish. Yet 
how few have ever benefited to the extent of a single dollar by 
this choice? A certain glamor, again, attaches itself to the French 
language. It is said to be the tongue of travelers and of diplomats. 
Therefore the study of it must surely possess exceptional utility. 
This, however, depends upon where you live. In most countries of 
Europe and in Japan the study of modern languages, even Abys- 
sinian, offers practical advantages. In North America it is rarely 
so. It only seems to be. Modern languages with us are usually 
purely cultural subjects, precisely like Latin. What is more, they 
are dead languages, precisely like Latin, metaphorically dead, and 
almost every argument that may be urged against the study of 
Latin may with equal or greater justice be urged against them. 
Any language is dead to both teacher and pupil if the teacher does 
not speak it fluently, and teachers of modern languages rarely 
speak them. Moreover, they teach them, not as living languages, 
but according to a technique that was originally worked out for 
Latin, and the end attained cannot be different. 
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Even subjects taught in vocational schools, which seem to be 
positively utilitarian, are not only less useful than they seem to 
be but also less useful than they were five years ago. Consider, 
for example, stenography and typewriting. It certainly cannot be 
a useful service to society to prepare legions of young women for 
this occupation when legions of young women already qualified 
for this calling are already out of work. This criticism applies to 
most branches commonly taught in such schools, which must nec- 
essarily be imparted to multitudes and cannot therefore embrace 
highly specialized skills. It follows that a large proportion of the 
graduates must necessarily find themselves swelling the class of 
the unemployed. This is not education for life but education for 
unemployment. 

The truth is that the modern high schools of various kinds are 
performing the function of an expansion tank for the labor mar- 
ket. The immediate effect of contemporary social and economic 
changes is to postpone the earning period and to prolong the 
period of preparation. The age of leaving school has within the 
space of a very few years been raised from fourteen to sixteen or 
seventeen. Boys and girls continue at school because there is noth- 
ing else to do and in some states because the law requires it. The 
multitudes that the industries used to absorb must now be ab- 
sorbed by the schools. This ought to banish the ancient cry that 
life is too short to learn Latin. This really meant that the period 
of education was too short to afford the time for learning Latin. 
Now that the period has been lengthened by the irresistible force 
of economic change there certainly is time to learn Latin. 

In public opinion, of course, we must recognize what may be 
called an educational lag, analogous to the time lags, economic 
lags, and cultural lags of which the scientists and sociologists 
speak. We mean that people at large continue to cherish objec- 
tives in education that were bred in prosperity. The stress of un- 
employment drives them to demand training in the very fields of 
employment that have failed them. In certain instances the grants 
for technical schools have actually been increased during the de- 
pression. This impulse is comparable to the folly of horses that 
dash back into burning stables. The reasonable and logical trend 
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for educational change would be to veer towards studies that are 
more remotely and less immediately useful, in other words, from 
those that seem more useful than they are to those that are more 
useful than they appear to be. 

A just criticism of many popular programs of education would 
be this, that they are too direct in their methods. It would be well 
if our minds, like those of the ancients, were more possessed by 
the law of metamorphosis. Nature herself loves to work by indi- 
rections. When she sets out to make a butterfly, she first makes 
a caterpillar. When she sets out to make an oak tree, she first 
makes an acorn. The gardener often works more wisely than the 
educator: he spreads salt thickly over his asparagus beds, but he 
does not expect to reap salt; he spreads stranger material than 
salt over his finest ground, but he expects to reap something quite 
different. How little does the field of golden grain resemble the 
dark loam out of which it grows or the unpleasant chemicals upon 
which its roots are nourished! How little does the white lily that 
nestles serenely among its shimmering leaves on the quiet surface 
of the pool resemble the unseen soil upon which its roots are feed- 
ing! These indirections of nature are familiar to all, but how un- 
regarded are the indirections of nature in developing the finest 
traits of mind and morals in human beings! To be a true educator 
one must have faith in transformations. 

Unfortunately, of course, it is idle to talk about true education 
or true utility to the multitude, and yet we must say something 
to the multitude. It is this necessity of having something to say 
to the multitude that has resulted in overemphasizing certain rea- 
sons for the study of Latin that are veritable argumenta ad homines. 
Such is the plea that the study of Latin enlarges the student’s vo- 
cabulary and increases his command of good English. In these 
claims there is undoubtedly some truth, but it is a small part of 
the whole truth, and the faith of the teacher ought to be founded 
upon something deeper and more fundamental. The teacher, of 
course, ought to be prepared to urge all reasonable positive argu- 
ments and also to reply to hostile arguments, that Latin is dead, 
dry, useless, and difficult, but at the same time he ought to cherish 
the consciousness that below and beneath everything are reasons 
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that can hardly be stated in words, especially to uninformed peo- 
ple. The faith in the value of the study ought to be in the nature 
of a religious belief that cannot be shaken. The teacher possessed 
of and possessed by such a creed is sure to win converts and to 
turn out some pupils for whom the foundation of a sound educa- 
tion has been laid. 

_' We have been living for some time now in an age of research 

{ and pseudo-research, an age of card-catalogues, laboratories, ex- 
perimental groups, control groups, psychoanalysis, educational 
surveys, social surveys, vitamines, white mice, guinea pigs, and 
educational novelties. Nevertheless there are many things vital to 
human happiness that cannot be caught in filters, seen under a 
microscope, measured, weighed, or identified in a laboratory, or 
netted in a survey. Human nature can never be exhaustively 
card-catalogued nor can that elusive thing called culture, though 
readily recognized when present, ever be reduced to a formula. 
Moreover the steps and grades of intellectual progress, cultural 
growth, and moral development can never be standardized for 
human beings as they have been for beavers, honey bees, ants, 
and communists. Certain individuals whose lives have been de- 
voted over long years to the training of young men and women 
acquire a seventh sense, which discerns almost infallibly the symp- 
toms of true promise and progress in their students, and they also 
choose with a fairly sure instinct the proper exercises for correc- 
tive treatment, but this capacity is a precious acquisition that 
cannot be analyzed and resynthesized for others. I have more faith 
in the mediaeval adage that the young ox should learn from the 
old ox how to plough? than in all the novelties of modern educa- 
tors. 

Turning from the general to the particular once more, a few 
words are in place concerning Latin grammar. It is especially 
necessary for all teachers to have something to say about this for 
the reason that the majority of pupils will never progress beyond 
it. In the first place it must be remarked that Latin grammar is 
genuine grammar, not a scholastic fiction like English grammar. 
This, of course, is a commonplace, but it is not always observed 


2 A bove maiore discat arare minor. 
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that Latin is inflected to just such a degree as to furnish a rational 
anatomy of language. This characteristic bestows upon it at least 
an equal claim to attention with that conceded to elementary 
botany and biology. If it is worth while to study the anatomy of 
daisies, cowslips, and buttercups, of fishworms, grasshoppers, and 
crawfish, why is it not worth while to study the inwards of a Latin 
sentence? If it is worth while to count the segments of the abdo- 
men of a cricket, why is it not worth while to count the syllables 
in the tail of a Latin word and place the accent on the antepenult? 
If it is worth while to observe that the mandibles of beetles are 
not true jaws but only a modified pair of legs, why is it not equally 
worth while to observe that a gerundive is only a mobilized ger- 
und, which agrees with its noun instead of governing it? What we 
call words are the counters of thought, and Latin words are tagged 
with signs of their logical relationships. The study of them must 
surely be one of the most useful of all linguistic exercises. It be- 
longs in that class of things that seem less useful than they are. 

Speaking of logic brings up the question of syntax. By grammar 
in the previous paragraph we meant accidence or morphology, the 
knowledge of forms and their forces. If this is the anatomy of lan- 
guage, then syntax is the logic of it. For example, the uses of the 
ablative embrace a group of concepts which are veritable elements 
of formal logic. As we pass from the use of cases to the use of 
moods we approach logical concepts of a distinctly higher grade. 
Latin syntax really affords us graded lessons in logic. The tenses 
present the fundamental relationships of action with respect to 
time, just difficult enough for the adolescent mind. The uses of 
the subjunctive, in turn, wishing and willing, commanding and 
planning, anticipating and forestalling, really constitute a little 
syllabus of primary concepts of psychology with respect to speech. 
The exercise of recognizing them, again, is a not too difficult train- 
ing in concentrating, observing, and differentiating. It is bound to 
leave a beneficial residue in the mind as surely as physical exercise 
leaves a residue of benefit in the body. To demand to know pre- 
cisely what the specific benefit consists in is just as unfair as to 
demand to know what particular benefit accrued from last year’s 
evening dinners. 
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At this juncture it is timely to insist that all additions to mental 
power are infinitesimal in quantity. All progress is in detail. There 
are no wholesale increases of knowledge or culture, nor is mental- 
ity ever appreciably improved overnight. The tempo of learning 
is necessarily slow. The metabolism of thought is inevitably 
slower than that of food. True education always comes of doing 
something hard and worth-while and doing it for a long time. 
There is no other way, no royal road. Latin is both hard and 
worth-while. If the student perseveres he will in the course of 
time have learned to recognize and handle a multitude of basic 
ideas, one by one and over and over again, which is the only prac- 
ticable way. He will lose his fear of unfamiliar words and of big 
words. His mind will be just as superior to the mind of a boy who 
has never done these things as the body of a boy who has played 
games will be superior to that of a boy who has never taken exer- 
cise. 

In a final paragraph we may be permitted to explain why Latin, 
though alleged to be dead, has so far escaped the last obsequies. 
The answer, we believe, lies to no small extent in this fact, that 
it is almost incomparably adapted to classroom instruction. That 
this is true even our sometimes unfriendly friends, the professional 
educators, admit. The reasons may be embraced in the magical 
and sacred number of seven: (1) It can be taught to a room full 
of students. It does not, like the violin and aviation, require indi- 
vidual instruction. (2) There is only one place to begin the subject, 
that is, at the beginning. In this respect it differs from history, 
geography, and English literature, where you may begin almost 
where you please. (3) It may be readily divided into lessons of any 
desired length, and after the first lesson every exercise requires 
the recollection of previous lessons along with the new. In this it 
resembles arithmetic and algebra, the best of all classroom sub- 
jects. (4) For every lesson definite knowledge is required, and no 
opportunity is afforded for employing meaningless verbiage. In 
this it differs from history and English. (5) The task of correcting 
the student’s work is neither intolerable nor spasmodic. In certain 
other subjects the teacher is necessarily overwhelmed from time 
to time with stacks of juvenile absurdities. (6) The student is not 
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required to beat his forehead to discover ideas. The ideas are fur- 
nished him. He is only required to apprehend them and transpose 
them into another idiom. (7) His answers must be sincere. There 
is no room, as in certain other studies, for pretence, hypocrisy, or 
cant. 

To sum up this last topic, if popular education commits us for 
all time to mass education, as it does, then we must have subjects 
that lend themselves to mass education; that is, to subjects that 
are by their nature adapted to classroom methods; and in this 
category Latin stands at the very top among linguistic subjects 
and side by side with mathematics. 














GRAVITAS QUOUSQUE 


By Moses Hapas 
Columbia University 


Modern readers of Integer vitae agree, I think, that the poem is 
a bit of urbane jesting.! Men of the world know that in Horace’s 
day, as in our own, innocence was no substitute for Moorish darts, 
and that if a prodigious wolf refrains from devouring a poet mus- 
ing upon his love, considerations other than the metaphorical pur- 
ity of his intended victim led to such extraordinary lupine absti- 
nence. Yet it has not always been as obvious as it is to us that 
Horace is here writing with his tongue in his cheek. Generations 
have chanted the poem to F. F. Flemming’s sombre music, com- 
mentators have exulted to find so noble a sentiment amid the 
poet’s vile Epicureanism,? and a German edition of Horace that 
was very popular some years ago* declares that “die Grundstim- 
mung des Gedichtes ist ein heiliger Ernst.” 

It has become a commonplace for writers and lecturers on Ro- 
man civilization to insist upon gravitas as the keynote of Roman 
character and to include in that term connotations of dignity, so- 
briety, dutifulness, frugality—in a word, all the austere Puritan 
qualities. But in all ancient history, sacred and profane, it has 
been a habit for prosaic redactors to distort truth by accepting 
literally words uttered in the spirit jof poetry. May not our em- 
phasis upon Roman gravitas derive from such a misapprehension 
of our texts as was responsible for the wrong interpretation of 
Integer vitae? 

1 See G. L. Hendrickson, “ ‘Integer Vitae,’ ”’ CLASSICAL JourRNAL, v (1909-1910), 
250-258, and Paul Shorey, “ ‘Integer Vitae’ Once More,” ibid., 317-321. 

? The note in Francis’ translation of Horace (London, 1813) reads: “With the worst 


speculative opinions a man may be morally honest and virtuous.”’ 
3 C. W. Nauck and O. Weissenfels"*: Leipzig (1899). 
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The evidence for the preponderance of this trait in Roman char- 
acter is not unequivocal. Latin authors themselves make much of 
it, but these Latin authors look for it in a golden past and deplore 
its disappearance in their own worldly environment. May it not 
all be an example of wishful thinking, of a moralist projection of 
an ideal state to a remote period, which may then be used as a 
text to castigate a degenerate present? There are abundant analo- 
gies. We create a myth of Washington and the cherry tree and 
then we use it to enforce a lesson of truth-telling. But Washington 
is a hero in the modern and not the ancient sense; the man is too 
recent and well known for us to be taken in by our own inventions. 
Stoic philosophers tried to reform Spartan society by exhorting 
Sparta to return to the laws of Lycurgus—which they had them- 
selves previously invented.‘ And the legislation of the Pentateuch 
took its present form as a result of the teaching of the prophets, 
who urged upon Israel a return to the chaste days of the wilder- 
ness. 

Our reverence for scientific method has made us the more prone 
to pick out a single characteristic of a people as a convenient label 
for a pigeon-hole and then ignore other possible descriptions. We 
talk glibly of the Greek mind, the mediaeval mind, and the like— 
as if there has ever been more than one kind of mind—and we 
forget that it is merely environment that emphasizes one fashion 
at a given time, in thought as in dress, without, however, obliter- 
ating other fashions.* Certainly the prevailing temper or trait is 
illuminating, but it must not so focus our attention upon itself as 
to exclude other attitudes or traits which in their aggregate may 
be more significant. 

The pioneer in the scientific study of Roman history was B. G. 
Niebuhr (1776-1831). Now it was a favorite conviction with Nie- 
buhr that the elder Cato was far the noblest Roman of them all.® 


4 I have touched on this matter in “The Social Revolution in Third-Century Sparta,” 
Classical Weekly, xxv1 (1932), 65-68 and 73-76. 

5 Tenney Frank, Life and Literature in the Roman Republic: Berkeley, University 
of California Press (1930), 65 f., makes this point in a similar connection. 

6 See, for example, his Lectures on the History of Rome, translated by L. Schmitz*: 
London (1849), 1, 198. 
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His favorite work of art was the well-known group in the Vatican’ 
long misnamed ‘‘Cato and Portia,” in which he recognized an epit- 
ome of the best in Roman virtue. For Niebuhr’s tomb in the 
cemetery at Bonn Schwanthaler made a representation of Niebuhr 
and his wife closely patterned after the “Cato and Portia.” Hel- 
big’s guide® praises the group in the highest terms: it represents 
the Idealtypus eines aliriémischen Ehepaares von echtem Schrot und 
Korn. But in the Nachtrége to the guide® we learn that further 
research has established that the people represented are Gratidia 
M. |. Chrite and M. Gratidius Libanus—freedmen and Greeks! 
I do not infer hereby that sobriety was introduced into Rome 
by Graeculi, though something might be said for even such an ap- 
parently preposterous view, with Stoic philosophy as the basis of 
the argument; but it must be clear that sobriety did not constitute 
a Roman monopoly in contrast to Greek frivolity. Greeks, in- 
deed, could be shocked by Roman frivolity. Mrs. Strong cites’® 
Athenaeus’ disapproval of pictures representing Dionysus as 
drunk which were carried through the Forum on rustic carts. 
Even if we accept the accounts of Polybius and Diodorus and 
Livy for the early history of Rome, our reconstruction of language, 
literature, religion, and manners remains in a great measure an 
act of faith. During the rule of the last three kings at Rome there 
can be little doubt that the city was spiritually, if not physically, 
subject to the Etruscans. The Capitoline Triad and the practices 
of divination are clearly derived from Etruscan religious usages, 
and the trappings and insignia of office are no less clearly Etrus- 
can. In Rome itself archaeological excavation has yielded very 
little before the third century B.c., but the Regolini-Galassi tomb 
at Caere and the Bernardini and Barberini tombs at Praeneste, 
both dating from about the middle of the seventh century B.c., are 
amazingly rich in jewels and other appurtenances of elegant living. 
Rome, then, was not only ruled by Etruscan kings but it was 
7 This group is figured in many books. It is A375 in the University Prints: Boston 
1916). 
' s 4 Helbig, Fiihrer durch die iffentlichen Sammlungen klassischer Altertiimer in 
Rom: Leipzig, Teubner (1912), 1, 147 (no. 230). ® Op. cit. 1, 631. 


10 Eugenie Strong, Art in Ancient Rome: London, Heinemann (1929), 1, 62. The refer- 
ence is apparently to Dei pnosophistae x, 428 D. 
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closely straddled by Etruscan settlements. From these tombs and 
from other Etruscan cemeteries comes a picture of a civilization 
anything but austere and dignified. The costly and useless objects 
found imply a society of luxury and ease, and the sarcophagi and 
tomb-paintings corroborate this impression by their constant rep- 
resentations of banqueting and drinking scenes with musicians 
at hand and women in even closer attendance. Their pastimes 
were also luxurious; games such as the singularly unsportsmanlike 
contests represented in the Tomba degli Auguri at Corneto," which 
show a close family relationship with the more disagreeable of the 
later Roman gladiatorial shows, must have required a new cast of 
performers for each presentation. 

Nor can we set up a rigid division and say that Etruscans and 
not Romans were responsible for the countless frivolous mirrors 
and extravagant toilet boxes. The best example of the latter, the 
famous Ficoroni cista, from Praeneste, be it noted, is signed with 
a good Roman name, in Latin characters of the third century: 
Novios Plautios med Romai fecid Dindia Macolnia fileai dedit, 
“‘Novios Plautios made me at Rome, Dindia Macolnia gave me 
to her daughter.” In the present connection it is not so much the 
fact that the Ficoroni cista is “‘one of the finest and most famous 
examples of engraving on bronze that they or any other nation 
ever produced’’” that is of interest, as the amusing character of 
one of the scenes represented, which is as funny as anything in 
art. One of the Argonauts (who form the subject of the composi- 
tion) is punching the bag with great application; a comfortable 
satyr under a tree nearby is watching the performance and mimick- 
ing it by banging on his own fat paunch.” 

There are other comic bits of art. From Caere (the Etruscan 
site that, with Praeneste, straddles Rome) comes a characteristic 
group of some twenty hydrias, of which a particularly amusing 


1 Cf. F. Poulsen, Etruscan Tomb Paintings: New York, Oxford University Press 
(1922), 12 and fig. 4. 

2H. B. Walters, The Art of the Romans: London, Methuen (1911), 12. 

18 The scene in question may be seen, e.g., in Ernst Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung der 
Griechen: (Munich, 1923), m1, 253 f., fig. 628, with a discussion at m, 794 f. The cista 
is fully described in Helbig, op. cit., 11, 303-308; it is now displayed in the Villa Giulia 
at Rome. 
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specimen has been recently described. In front it shows a young 
Arimaspean in a chariot with a wallet of gold trying to escape 
from a griffin which is pursuing him; the turning of the tables on 
the Arimaspean (the story in Herodotus 11, 116 was widely known) 
is funny. The picture on the back, which shows amorous encoun- 
ters between two pairs of satyrs and maenads, is of a more robust 
class of humor but, pace decency, irresistible. Mr. Webster writes: 
“|, . the peculiar charm of the master (or masters) of the Caere- 
tan hydriae lies in his being a great descriptive artist and above 
all a great comic descriptive artist. He likes seeing somebody 
‘done in’—the Egyptians by Heracles, the white maenad by the 
big black satyr, the lion who is eating the wild ass by the hunter. 
...’ The satyr-maenad motif occurs in purely Greek work, but 
the amusing possibilities of the combination seem to have been 
seized upon by the Italians, who reproduced it in a series of jolly 
terra cottas, as antefixes, for instance, in a temple at Satricum,” 
and also in a series of small bronzes, from which, as Mrs. Strong 
writes,’’ ‘“‘we may reconstruct almost every phase of the panto- 
mime from the first meeting of the satyr and the reluctant nymph 
[Naples example] to the last tableau in which he bears her away 
in triumph amid the applause, we may be sure, of the spectators 
[Metropolitan Museum example].’”’ We appreciate better the 
Italian element in the choice and elaboration of these amusing 
passages when we think of the sombre tragic heroes and heroines, 
unrelieved by the Italian leaven, in the wall-paintings of Pompeii. 

Proud Tarquin, who derived from pleasure-loving Caere, was 
ejected, and in another century Rome sacked Etruscan Veii; but 
the Juno of Veii graciously consented to remove to Rome; so we 
cannot posit a revulsion of feeling against Etruscan culture. On 
the contrary, when Rome, now become strong and wealthy, 
crushed the luxury-loving cities of Magna Graecia and prostrated 
rich Carthage, her motives were clearly other than chastising lux- 


“4 T. B. L. Webster, “A Rediscovered Caeretan Hydria,”’ J. H.S., xtvum (1928), 196- 
205. The hydria in question is in the British Museum, no. 1923, 4-19, 1. 

% P. 202. 

16 Reproduced in Alessandro Della Seta, Italia Antica*: Bergamo (1928), fig. 212. 

17 Op. cit., 114. 
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ury On moral grounds and spreading the gospel of sobriety and 
dignity. For the Romans as for us the incarnation of Roman aus- 
terity and frugality was the elder Cato. Is it blasphemous to ask 
why, in that case, he was so anxious to make his farms profitable 
at any price or to have Carthage blotted out? My reply would be 
that the Romans did not wait till the late Republic to develop 
their taste for prosperity and the accompanying amusements of 
all sorts; their conquests were means and not ends, except for 
wistful idealists who looked upon the pax Romana as a conscious 
goal of the Roman war lords. 

If we glance at the remains of early Republican literature we 
see the great preponderance of comedy. The proportion of light to 
serious would probably be the same if a greater body were extant; 
we know of four hundred comedies by title. And does not Plautus 
contain more pure fun than Terence in the same degree that he is 
more Italian? Even Ennius, who was a patriarch in the beatifica- 
tion of Roman virtue, is a comic writer as well as epic poet; more- 
over, he was himself fond of a joke, as the Scipio anecdote shows."® 

But it is not that modern authors have constructed the common 
picture of Roman gravitas without foundation. Latin literature is 
replete with glorification of the heroes of old and with worshipful 
regard of their ideals. For this attitude there are intelligible causes. 
The course of Roman historiography was determined by Greek 
philosophic historians. These historians started from the premise 
that the welfare of a state depends partly on the excellence of its 
constitution and partly on the moral quality of individuals, and 
they attributed the success of Rome to just these two causes, the 
perfection of the Roman constitution and the virtue of Roman 
citizens. The latter consideration is the one that might more freely 
be amplified. Further, writers at about the beginning of the first 
century B.c. and earlier sought to find in the remote past support 
for the political and social reforms they advocated. 

This is propaganda of an unconscious kind. A more deliberate 
type of propaganda was part of Augustus’ policy at the inception 
of the Empire. The eighty-two temples that Augustus restored, 


18 Cicero, De Oratore 1, 68, 276. One may add too that the grave Nasica is the man 
who “cracked” this joke. (Ed.) 
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the works of art he caused to be produced, were, like the Aeneid 
and the long odes at the beginning of Horace’s third book, parts 
of a deliberate plan for creating and glorifying Roman ideals. This 
is not to suspect the sincerity of either Augustus or his artists. 
Vergil was utterly sincere, and not the least in a passage like the 
following : 

Durum stirpe genus natos ad flumina primum 

deferimus seavoque gelu duramus et undis; 

venatu invigilant pueri silvasque fatigant, 

flectere ludus equos et spicula tendere cornu. 

at patiens operum parvoque adsueta inventus 

aut rastris terram domat aut quatit oppida bello. 

omne aevum ferro teritur, versaque invencum 

terga fatigamus hasta, nec tarda senectus 

debilitat viris animi mutatque vigorem: 

canitiem galea premimus, semperque recentis 

comportare iuvat praedas et vivere rapto. 


Men generally are prone to regard their forebears as better men 
than themselves; it was easy to make this doctrine an article of 
faith with the Romans, who were in a special degree laudatores 
temporis acti:*° 


Aetas parentum, peior avis, tulit 
nos nequiores, mox daturos 
progeniem vitiosiorem. 


Think of the long line of Roman heroes in the pages of Livy. 
They all illustrate the propaganda which made the ancient Ro- 
mans thrill and which makes us thrill, to the edification of the 
ancient Romans and to our own, at the sonorous Senatus Populus- 
que Romanus. 

We may add, finally, a rather hazardous argument which would 
tend to show that Roman gravitas is a delusion. It is this. Fetishes 
are made of characteristics in which a people knows itself deficient. 
Essentially sentimental Anglo-Saxons, for example, make a reli- 
gion of nil admirari. Hopelessly dirty Arabs have a religion of fre- 
quent ablutions. Warrior knights of mediaeval Europe are con- 
stantly at war in the interests of a religion of forbearance and 


1° Aeneid 1x, 603-613. 20 Horace, Odes m1, 6, 46-48. 
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peace. When peoples become sedentary after their heroic age, and 
viscera begin to sag, they turn to epic heroes. Italians as volatile 
two millennia ago as today conceive so ardent an admiration for 
detachment, dutifulness, imperturbability (such as they may have 
observed in Stoicism), that they interpret their whole past in the 
light of these ideals. Our amorphous trousers are an egalitarian 
legacy from the French Revolution. We proclaim the brotherhood 
of man and put the discarded knee-breeches and silver buckles on 
our footmen, to minister at feasts that the naive Martian could 
not distinguish from those of a Louis, a Lucullus, or a Tarquin. 








THE HOMERIC POEMS AS COMPANION PIECES 


By Exiza Grecory WILKINS 
Hood College 
Frederick, Maryland 


Among the most widely known and admired of the art objects 
that have come down to us from prehistoric Greece are the two 
gold cups from the Vaphio tomb. ‘Companion pieces” we call 
them, meaning thereby that they have certain very obvious simi- 
larities, with points of contrast so balanced against each other 
that one is a sort of complement to the other. Alike in size, ma- 
terial, shape, and type of decoration, they differ only in the theme 
and pattern of their decorative designs, which are complementary 
rather than alike. Both designs represent bulls; but there the simi- 
larity ends, for there are four bulls on the one cup and three on the 
other—the four in various attitudes of quiet contentment, while 
the three are actively engaged in a popular sport of Minoan times. 
Homer nowhere describes cups like these; but that the principle 
of balanced contrast of design in art was familiar to him, or at 
least instinctively his, is made evident by his description of the 
richly decorated shield that Hephaestus wrought for Achilles. We 
have the city at war balanced against the city at peace; now seed- 
time, and now harvest; cattle hurrying excitedly to pasture, with 
dogs at their heels, attacked by lions, and a peaceful grove con- 
taining white sheep and sheepfolds and shepherds’ cots.! The 
shield is thus decorated with companion scenes in the main, al- 
though the poet stops short of carrying the principle too far. 

Something like this, presumably, is what Homeric scholars mean 
when they speak of the Iliad and the Odyssey as companion po- 
ems. Not that Homer set out in the first place to write companion 


1 Cf. J. T. Sheppard, The Pattern of the Iliad: London (1920), 6-7. 
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pieces; but if, after he had completed his J/iad, he conceived the 
idea of writing a companion poem for it, as Professor Scott thinks,” 
the Odyssey, viewed from the standpoint of its artistry, should be 
constructed in a manner broadly comparable to a Vaphio cup or 
to one of the larger sections of Achilles’ famous shield. It should 
be patently similar to the J/iad, and yet show a contrast in the 
theme, in its general design and in certain of its more specific 
features—a sort of balanced contrast, moreover, with the contrast- 
ing pictures more or less complementary in character. 

Points of similarity between the J/iad and the Odyssey have been 
variously discussed and emphasized by scholars in their attempt 
to establish a single authorship for the poems. We are reminded 
that in point of size they are essentially alike, for while the Odys- 
sev is the shorter of the two, no other epic for centuries approaches 
the length of either, and the average number of verses in each of 
the twenty-four books into which the Alexandrian grammarians 
divided both is not so very much less in the case of the Odyssey.’ 
The poems are written in the same language, and their general 
setting is that of the same period. The similarity in social customs 
is obvious, likewise the similarity in matters of religion. The scene 
of each is laid in the tenth year of a given experience—the [liad 
in the tenth year of the Trojan war, the Odyssey in the tenth year 
of post-war wandering. The time covered by the action is con- 
densed in both, amounting to but fifty-one days in the J/iad and 
forty-one in the Odyssey.‘ As Aristotle says,5 Homer makes each 
to center round what we might call a single action. Each poem 
assumes at the beginning a knowledge of what has gone before, 
while at given stages in the narrative each skilfully relates certain 
previous events and each foreshadows events to come, not only 
within the compass of the poem, but after the poem’s close. The 
brief preludes show a striking similarity in detail, from the key 
word opening to the pointed return to the beginning in the last 

2 J. A. Scott, “The Poetic Structure of the Odyssey,” Martin Lectures: Cambridge, 


Harvard University Press (1931), 1, 108. 

3 J. A. Scott, The Unity of Homer: Berkeley, University of California Press (1921), 
265. 

* Lawton, Art and Humanity in Homer: New York, Macmillan Co. (1896), 137. 

5 Poet. vat, 1451 A, 29-30. 
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verses of each, while the remainder of the introduction before the 
action begins is brief and direct in both poems alike.* The plot of 
both gathers force as the tale proceeds, until it arrives at one 
climax near the middle and at another greater climax,’ skilfully 
retarded,’ in the twenty-second book. The denouement takes 
place in the massed presence of most of the characters, human 
and divine, except the heroine most immediately concerned.° After 
the climax both poems proceed slowly to a calm and quiet end, 
the closing book of each carefully balanced against the opening 
one.’° The poet calls our attention in the beginning to the promi- 
nent part the gods play in the action; and there is a similar rela- 
tion between the hero’s #@pis and his fate, as evidenced in Jliad 
1x." The artist’s skill is shown in the dramatic quality of both 
poems, in his use of suspense,’* and in his device of showing what 
is excellent by the effect that a given principle has upon people.” 
Such characters as appear in both poems are consistent.'* Both 
poems show the poet’s humor and his large grasp of human life, 
with his sense of the sacredness of home and family relations and 
his sensitiveness to the sorrows of age. ‘“‘Down to the last details,”’ 
says Miss Stawell, ‘‘there are significant likenesses.” 

As between the two poems the points of contrast usually em- 
phasized are chiefly the obvious ones of the difference in theme, 
in setting, and in prevailing tone. Aristotle in calling the Iliad 
mwa0nrxn and the Odyssey 76x7 is but reflecting the opening words 
uivw and Gydépa respectively, but he adds an observation of hisown 
when he characterizes the J/iad as having a simple plot (amodr), 
as distinguished from the involved plot (rer\eyuévor) of the Odys- 
sey with its recognition scenes (dvayvwpiois yap dvodo0d).'° Modern 
scholars call the Jliad a poem of war, the Odyssey a tale of travel 


6S. A. Bassett, “The Proems of the Iliad and the Odyssey,’”’ A.J.P., xirv (1923), 
339-341. 

7 F. Melian Stawell, Homer and the Iliad: London, J. M. Dent & Co. (1909), 120. 

8 Scott, The Unity of Homer, 257-258. 

® Bassett, “Structural Similarity of the Jliad and the Odyssey,”’ C.J. xv (1918-1919), 


559. 10 Scott, The Unity of Homer, 262-263. 
1 Bassett, C.J. xrv, 559-563. 2 Scott, The Unity of Homer, 258-259. 
8 Thid., 253. 4 Lawton, op. cil., 134. 


6 Op. cit., 119. 6 Poet. xxtv 14598, 2. 
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and adventure in an unsettled post-war period; and they observe 
that the setting of the one is continuously limited to the Trojan 
plain, whereas the setting of the other shifts frequently and covers 
a wide area—much of it the open sea. The prevailing interest is still 
where Homer placed it—in the J/iad in the Wrath and its conse- 
quences; in the Odyssey in the man Odysseus himself, his experi- 
iences, personality, and character, a character conspicuous for 
shrewdness to a most unusual degree. The prevailing tone of the 
Iliad is described as one of ‘‘fierce delight in strife and bloodshed;”’ 
of the Odyssey, as that of “‘a longing for the peace of home life.’’!” 

Now granted that the above observations of various scholars 
touching the similarities and general differences between the //iad 
and the Odyssey are correct, let us see if there are any further 
points of contrast that might characterize the poems as embodi- 
ments of the art motive of companion pieces. For if, as Professor 
Scott fancies, Homer decided, after seeing the success of his //iad, 
that he wished to write a companion poem for it, he would, of 
course, consciously make the new poem similar to his //iad in some 
such ways as have been noted, and he would presumably carry out 
the principle of balanced contrast not only in his choice of theme 
and tone and general setting, but in other ways as well. Certain of 
the contrasts, of course, grow naturally out of the difference in 
theme. It is probably because of the difference in theme, for in- 
stance, that the Wrath motive presents a contrast in the two poems 
—that in the J/iad it is man’s wrath, in whose consequences the 
gods intervene, while in the Odyssey it is the wrath of the offended 
gods, from which man struggles long to escape; and again, that the 
victory of the hero in the one poem is the victory of brute force 
and passion, whereas in the other, while physical prowess is not 
wanting, it is the triumph of mind, of cool resourcefulness. 

Among the features of the Odyssey that may conceivably have 
been planned to serve as a contrast to the J/iad is the character of 
Penelope. How far Homer was indebted to tradition for his Penel- 
ope, we cannot say—whether she was already, or whether he made 
her, the type par excellence of the faithful wife. But we are certain 
that the heroine of the J/iad is Helen, in all of Homer’s matchless 


17 Lawton, op. cit., 153. 
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portrayal of her—his understanding alike of her weakness and of 
her inescapable charm—a portrayal that has made her indeed “the 
theme of song for generations to come.” Yet among the women of 
the Jliad it is not Helen but the wife of Hector, perchance, who 
represents the poet’s own ideal, even as Hector is his own ideal 
knight; and whether Penelope is his own creation or not, she forms 
an unmistakable contrast to the faithless woman who caused 
woes more countless than did Achilles’ wrath. 

Another general point of contrast extending through the Odys- 
sey as a whole, which may have been deliberate and not merely 
the outgrowth of a theme whose setting is the estranging sea, is 
the loneliness of its leading characters, despite the scenes in which 
the annoying suitors figure, the gathering of the Phaeacians at the 
court, and Odysseus’ many comrades in the early part of his 
wanderings. In the Jliad, on the other hand, the thronging army 
is ever present, whether in massed movement or in combat, in 
watching a duel or resting while the leaders are in council. Only 
when a character goes to the water’s edge does he seem withdrawn 
from sight and sound of the soldiers, and those occasions are rare. 
How different it is in the Odyssey! Telemachus is a lonely youth, 
who goes with but small attendance upon his secret mission, re- 
turns at the peril of his life to a landing place apart, and seeks the 
ordinarily lonely swineherd’s hut. His mother spends her days up- 
stairs in her chamber, with her handmaids, to be sure, but weeping 
in her essential loneliness. Odysseus, like Telemachus an only 
child, early loses all but one shipload of his comrades, and it is 
when he is off alone that they kill the sacred cattle. He alone sur- 
vives the ensuing shipwreck, rescued on Calypso’s lonely, though 
beautiful, isle. Alone he sets out again upon the raft he builds. It 
is alone that he finally sets foot on his native soil, and he comes at 
length in the guise of a lonely beggar to his palace door. His father 
Laertes, also an only child, lived apart after his wife’s death, alone 
save for an aged servant’s care.'® 

We have mentioned the general similarity in the religion of the 


8 The loneliness of Telemachus, Penelope, and Laertes is mentioned in an article by 
Bassett entitled “That Young Prig Telemachus”’ in The Sewanee Review, xxvii, 160- 
171. 
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two poems. The part played by the gods in the life of men is one 
of the most important unifying themes in both, and in both we 
have glimpses of the poet’s own deep religious insight into certain 
universal truths. It is one of these truths to which he seems to give 
expression in the proem to the Jliad—the much-discussed Avds 
5’ éreXeiero Bovdn, regarded by most scholars as full of significance, 
although parenthetically inserted.'* The Greeks of old were puz- 
zled by the statement; some of them, according to the scholiast, 
taking it to mean a plan of Zeus to use war as a remedy for over- 
population, and others interpreting it as the plan which Zeus at 
length formed to avenge Achilles by punishing the Achaeans—a 
plan made and executed in fulfilment of his promise to Thetis. 
Many modern scholars share the latter interpretation,’ while 
others think that the plan went farther to include the ultimate 
destruction of Troy,” to which the wrath of Achilles eventually 
led. There are those, too, who regard the phrase as of more general 
application—as an expression of faith in an overruling Providence, 
working through the experiences of suffering humanity for the ful- 
filment of his own great purposes and making even the “‘wrath of 
man to praise Him.” ‘‘Zeus’s will is done in all that comes to man, 
good or bad,” says Rothe.” Blackie says in his commentary, ‘‘All 
things which happen in the world . . . are managed and controlled 
by the Supreme Disposer of all events.’’ And in his Companion to 
the Iliad Leaf calls the phrase “a religious dedication announcing 
that the theme of the poem is to be . . . an illustration of the ‘ways 
of God to man.’ ’ It is further conceivable that Homer, writing 

19 Seymour joins the phrase paratactically with the preceding relative clause, regard- 
ing it as the equivalent of the Avés weyadou 51d Bovdds of 6 82. Miss Stawell (op. cit., 
11) joins it with the following verses, and construes: “The will of Zeus began to be ful- 
filled from the hour that king Agamemnon and the great Achilles quarreled.”’ 

20 This is the view of Feuerbach (Theogonie, chap. 1), of Ameis, Crusius, and many 
others. For more recent discussion, see Bassett, ““The Three Threads of the Plot of the 
Iliad,” 7.A.P.A. Lm (1922), 52-62. Bassett’s exposition does not, however, seem very 
convincing. The fact that the “plan’’ is “very vague at first’’—is not clear to the mind of 
Zeus, as he states, until the beginning of Book vm1—would argue against its having such 
a prominent place in the prelude, if Homer had just that specific plan in mind rather 
than a more inclusive concept. 

21 This is the view of Owen, Finsler, Sheppard, Miss Stawell, and others. 


® Die Ilias als Dichtung: Paderborn (1910), 148. 
% Wilamowitz, Die Ilias und Homer, 245 ff., and Bowra, Tradition and Design in the 
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long after the war and thinking of how certain events in its course 
had been directed by Zeus toward far-reaching consequences, now 
a matter of history, may have been voicing a faith not unlike that 
of Tennyson that “through the Ages one increasing purpose runs.” 
In any case, if the statement is an expression of a profound reli- 
gious concept, purposely given prominence at the beginning of his 
great poem, we are justified in looking for some complementary 
truth in the opening verses of the Odyssey. And we find it— 


airav yap oderépnow dracbadtyow ddovTo 
vn... vss. 7-8. 


“By their own folly they perished, fools that they were’’; in other 
words, man is responsible for the consequences of his own acts. 
Call it Free Will balanced against Destiny,™ if we like, it is the 
complementary truth. And to give added emphasis to the part 
that man’s own will plays in the making or marring of his life, 
Homer presently (in vss. 32-43) drives home the truth with the 
words with which Zeus introduces the story of Aegisthus’ fate: 

Alas, how mortals do blame the gods! For they say that ‘tis from us their 
evils come. But they themselves, too, by their own folly (e@jow aracbadi pow) 
have woes beyond what are destined; even as now Aegisthus went beyond 
what was destined in marrying the wedded wife of Atreus’ son and slaying 
him on his return, knowing the dire destruction that awaited him. For we 
told him before, sending Hermes, the far-seeing, bright-shining messenger, not 
to slay him nor to woo his wife. ‘“‘For from Orestes will come vengeance for 
the son of Atreus, when he is grown and longs for his native land.” So spake 
Hermes, but he did not persuade the mind of Aegisthus, well-disposed though 
he was. And now Aegisthus hath paid for it all, all together. 


This early introduction of the tragedy of Mycenae serves a 
further artistic purpose, of course, not only because the events 
connected with Agamemnon’s return made it the most outstanding 





Iliad : Oxford (1930), 12, take the view that the phrase indicates that the events of the 
poem happen according to the will of Zeus—the important part that Zeus and the gods 
generally play in the poem. 

* This would assume that the will of Zeus and Destiny are the same. They are, gener- 
ally speaking, with a difference—the one term giving emphasis to a personality embody- 
ing the force, the other stressing the force itself. For a discussion of Zeus and Fate in 
Homer see Christ, Schicksal und Gottheit bei Homer: Innsbruck (1877), and especially 
Eberhard, Das Schicksal als poetische Idee bei Homer: Wurzburg (1923). 
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of the Nostoi—a prominent theme of the Odyssey—but because the 
characters involved present such a contrast to Odysseus’ family. 
Penelope’s faithfulness is enhanced by the unspoken contrast to 
Clytaemnestra, while Orestes, likewise a babe when his father 
went to Troy, has come to a consciousness of his manhood earlier 
than Telemachus and is soon to be pointed out by Athena as an 
example to him. But whatever Homer’s other artistic motives, the 
prominence given Aegisthus’ folly (note the virtual repetition of 
oderépnow aracbadinow) and Zeus’s own clear exposition of Aegis- 
thus’ responsibility for its consequences indicate that the desire 
to give unmistakable prominence to the part played by man in de- 
termining his own fate may well be a primary motive for bringing 
in the picture of events at Mycenae so early in the poem. Such 
emphasis upon the truth of man’s responsibilityin the introduction, 
moreover, would lead us to expect evidence of the working of the 
principle as the poem proceeds. And we have it—conspicously in 
the case of the suitors, as well as in that of the comrades of Odys- 
seus and even of Odysseus himself, with his #8pis after blinding 
the Cyclops. Not that the overruling Providence is wanting.”’ Zeus 
tells us straightway that he cannot forget Odysseus, with all his 
ability and piety, and he plans his return, late though it needs 
must be in expiation of his folly. 

Next to the opening of the poems, the natural place to expect 
balanced contrast of design is in the closing books. And we find it 
writ large there. The climax of the twenty-second book of the J/iad 
is followed in the twenty-third by a funeral, marking the hero’s 
separation for life from his dearest friend. In the Odyssey it is fol- 
lowed by the joyful reunion of two close-knit hearts after long 
separation—the one returned from the dead, as it were. And in the 
twenty-fourth book of the [liad we have the driving grief of the 
aged Priam over the death of his beloved last-surviving son, and 
the funeral laments for Hector; in the Odyssey, the joy of the aged 
father over the recovery of his long lost son, while it is his foes 
who go on their way to Hades, and go little mourned. 

If Homer wrote his Odyssey as a companion piece for his J/iad, 
the first book would be the one most likely to show similarities and 


% Cf. Scott, “Zeus in the Iliad and the Odyssey,” C.J., xm (1916-1917), 478-479. 
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contrasts of detail; for with themes so widely different, it would be 
in the first few hundred lines, when the poet was getting launched 
upon his new story, that he would have the J/iad pattern most 
before his mind’s eye. And further, just as the poem as a whole 
shows its complementary character most clearly at the beginning 
and at the end, so it is at the opening and at the close that the first 
book of the Odyssey naturally reminds us most of the correspond- 
ing book of the J/iad. Of the preludes, with their marked similarities 
and contrasting themes, we have already spoken. The council of 
the gods constitutes a similarity in itself, although its position in 
the book is changed. An attempt at closer comparison, however, 
reveals only contrasts. In the Iliad, Thetis interviews Zeus secretly 
before he enters the council, and Hera’s voiced intuition of the 
fact is a source of discord; while in the Odyssey, Athena makes her 
request openly, and all is harmonious. Again, Athena is immedi- 
ately active in suggesting a plan and helping to execute it, whereas 
in the [liad Thetis is as inactive as her son, and Zeus has to form 
his plan unaided. The plan, moreover, is clear and definite in the 
Odyssey, but in the J/iad it is v zue for a long time. Aside from the 
council, the events of the t’ » poems are quite unlike until we 
approach their close. Then a both we find feasts accompanied by 
wrangling for a while, but a so accompanied by song until darkness 
comes and the company retires for the night. The feasters are gods, 
however, in the J/iad ;in the Odyssey, riotous men. Zeus in bed, with 
golden-throned Hera sleeping beside him, lies awake burdened 
with care; and so does Telemachus in his lonely chamber—the one, 
a god, trying to plan how to carry out the request of a lesser deity 
in behalf of a mortal; the other, a mortal, planning how to carry 
out the purpose that a goddess has prompted. 

And finally, the Z/iad and the Odyssey are such long poems that, 
if they are companion pieces, it would be pleasant to observe some 
touch of likeness with a difference not only in the opening and 
closing books but at some intermediate point. We find it, per- 
chance, in the sixth books. It can hardly be mere accident that 
places a love idyll in relatively the same position in the Odyssey as 
the idyll of the parting of Hector and Andromache in the Iliad. 
The similarities and contrasts, to be sure, are more easily felt than 
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described; but somehow the “‘companion”’ character of the two 
scenes is inescapable, once we view them from that standpoint. 
In both scenes a major hero of the poem talks with a secondary 
heroine, incomparably perfect in her réle. In both the meeting 
affords but transitory joy, as parting for all time is felt to be im- 
minent. The woman in each case is a princess, the man a chivalric 
knight who feels the power of destiny and heeds its call. In both 
instances the meeting calls forth the best in each, and both man 
and woman bare their souls under the stress of the fleeting hour 
with a frankness and an insight rare except at life’s high moments. 
And the contrasts are there too. Andromache has lost both parents; 
her father and all her brothers have been slain in the cruel war that 
has raged for nearly ten years. Nausicaa is the darling child of 
living parents, whose brothers like to wear clean linen to the dance 
in a realm where all is peace. Andromache has known the joy of 
wedded love and has a babe in arms. Nausicaa, ripe for marriage, 
merely feels her day of wedlock drawing near and loves at first 
sight a man she may not wed. The parting for Andromache means 
future grief and woe; for Nausicaa, despite the wistfulness of the 
present, it means a surely coming, even if a less immediately thrill- 
ing, joy. 

It would be far fetched, surely, to attribute a deliberate purpose 
to Homer in these contrasts of detail; but it may be no idle fancy 
to imagine his planning for his Odyssey an idyll that should mean 
for it something of what the Hector and Andromache episode 
means artistically for the Jiiad, albeit fresh and in some sense 
joyous in contrast to the tragic poignancy of the former scene. 
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The fact that the average man in ancient Rome spoke a vivid 
colloquial language enlivened by slang similar to that of modern 
America comes to the realization of most students with a shock 
of delighted surprise when they peruse the pages of Plautus or 
Petronius for the first time. Somehow they feel a kinship with the 
common man of vigorous, if inelegant, language that they never 
do with the more coldly correct literary artists. The ancients do 
not seem quite so ancient after all when their speech is seen to 
parallel modern American speech. 

Immediately the question arises to what extent Latin slang re- 
sembles American—whether the similarity is limited to a few 
strikingly analogous expressions, such as tenesne hoc, “‘do you get 
it?,”’ or whether it extends to more fundamental matters of con- 
sideration, i.e., types of expression, source of invention, general 
effect and use, and subject-matter content. It is the purpose of 
this paper to answer this question with conclusions drawn from 
an examination of examples of “‘spoken” Latin taken from the 
writings of Plautus, Terence, and Petronius, using the excellent 
analysis of American slang made by Mr. F. K. Sechrist' as a basis 
of comparison between the two languages. 

Since it is very difficult to establish a thoroughly authoritative 
criterion for determining whether or not an expression is slang, 
owing to the subjectivity involved in personal judgment, for the 
purposes of discussion the general consensus of opinion as voiced 


1F. K. Sechrist, “The Psychology of Unconventional Language,” The Pedagogical 
Seminary, xx (1913), 415-456. 
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by Mr. Sechrist will be used, which in substance is as follows: In 
general, slang is the employment of a usual word in an unusual 
sense or of an unusual word in a usual sense, the use being re- 
garded as vulgar or inelegant. In particular, there are several dis- 
tinguishable types of slang: (1) the use of ordinary words and 
phrases in arbitrary and inelegant senses; (2) the use of adapted 
foreign words; (3) the use of new words or phrases coined largely 
by the lower classes from similarities of sound or for its humorous 
effects; (4) the use of abbreviations and mutilations of language. 

How well Latin slang follows the above definition, not only in 
general but also in the particular types of expression, can be seen 
from the following examples: 

Type (1): a “peach,” vs. bellum pomum (Petronius, S. 57, 3), “a 
pretty apple”; “be hit for a donation,” vs. ferietur alio munere 
(Terence, Phorm. 47), “‘be hit for another gift.” 

Type (2): “bon ton,” “willy nilly,” and “‘hoi polloi,” vs. topanta 
(Petronius, S. 37, 5), one’s “all-in-all” and excatarissasti me (Pe- 
tronius, S. 67, 10), ‘‘you have cleaned me out.” 

Type (3): “flabbergast,” “humdinger,” ‘“‘blab,” and “shiver 
one’s timbers,” vs. babaecalis (Petronius, S. 37, 10), a ‘“‘boor,”’ 
bacciballum (Petronius, S. 61, 6), ‘“‘butterball,’’ agaga (Petronius, 
S. 69, 1), a rogue, and dominus dupunduarius (Petronius, S. 58, 
15), a ““two-penny”’ master. 

Type (4): “sec,” “libe,” and “‘pud-muddle,” impossible to de- 
tect in Latin because of the likelihood of error in the manuscript 
readings. 

In addition to the above classification of types, slang has sev- 
eral other rather definite characteristics, and we shall find them 
represented in Latin slang as well as in American. In the first 
place slang is essentially concrete and picturesque. Metaphor 
based on the environment of the time is one of the main factors 
of slang development. The fact that slang is based on the imme- 
diate environment gives it the advantage of freshness and intel- 
ligibility. Slang is clear and familiar even at the expense of some- 
times being distasteful and coarse. A rich man today “rolls in 
wealth”; Fortunata nummos modio metitur (Petronius, S. 37, 3), 
“she measures her coins by the bushel.”’ Today we “knock a man 
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into a cocked hat”; Trimalchio ex istis babaecalis in rutae folium 
coniciet (Petronius, S. 37, 10), ‘‘will knock anyone of these boors 
into a blade of rue.’’ Nowadays a wealthy person is “well heeled”’; 
in Nero’s day the rich were valde succosi (Petronius, S. 38, 7), 
“very juicy.” 

Another frequent characteristic of slang is the effect produced 
by an unusual intonation of the voice, a slang of emotional expres- 
sion rather than of communication of fact. We exclaim, “‘You 
don’t say!”’ “Oh, yeah?” “‘T’ll tell the world!” Trimalchio smirks 
at Habinnas’s wife and cries: vos novimus (Petronius, S. 69, 3), 
“We know you!” and turns to Habinnas with: rogo vos (Petronius, 
S. 69, 9), “I ask you!” The wife of Menaechmus derides her hus- 
band, who is pretending ignorance, with: mene rogas? (Plautus, 
Men. 640), ‘‘You’re asking me?” 

Furthermore, humor is almost always present in a slang expres- 
sion either by way of exaggerated or incongruous metaphor or 
of undignified sound. Our phrase ‘‘to gas” is paralleled in the 
description of Trimalchio: nondum efflaverat omnia (Petronius, S. 
49, 1), “he had not yet puffed out everything.”’ The term “blab” 
vaguely represents the sound of lips in speech, while similarly 
babaecalis (Petronius, S. 37, 10), “a boor,” contains a suggestion 
of scornful ejaculation, as perhaps also does agaga (Petronius, S. 
69, 1), “‘a rogue.” In addition to this use of onomatopoeia we also 
find alliteration, as in the Latin dominus dupunduarius (Petron- 
ius, S. 58, 15), “two-penny master.” 

Euphemism is another characteristic of many slang expressions. 
When a man dies, we say that he has “cashed in.” Trimalchio’s 
friend remarks: abiit ad plures (Petronius, S. 42, 5), “he has joined 
the majority.” The shrewish wife of Trimalchio is but a pica pul- 
vinaris (Petronius, S. 37, 7), ‘a magpie of the pillow.” A man does 
not call himself “drunk” but just “soaked,” plane matus (Pe- 
tronius, S. 41, 12); or multa prolutus vappa (Hor., Sat. 1, 5, 16). A 
slave does not predict a “flogging” but cries: scapulas perdidi 
(Terence, Phorm.76), “I have lost my shoulder blades.”” Thus when 
religious feeling, modesty, or prudery leads to the taboo of some 
word, its place is filled by an old word or phrase with a new sense. 
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One reason for the invention and use of slang has been seen in 
this consideration of the element of euphemism. Let us now con- 
sider in general who invents slang and why. The invention of a 
slang word or usage requires both individual initiative and a sym- 
pathetic social atmosphere. People in general enjoy breaking from 
formal convention now and then in every mode of expression. 
However, the fear of attracting attention and a reverence for so- 
cial approval drive most of us to conform to standards of conven- 
tion except in intimate sympathetic groups, such as the home, the 
school, the trade, the sport group, and the like. Consequently it 
is in such groups with common interests and activities and friendly 
associations that slang originates. Today we have the slang of 
college, of baseball, of trades. Similarly we find that the slang of 
the Romans is drawn from the language of groups. Examples fol- 
low: 

1. Commerce: “in the red,” vs. manum de tabula (Petronius, S. 
76, 9), “take one’s hands from the table,’”’ cease from business. 

2. Military Life: ‘quick on the trigger,” vs. per scutum per 
ocream (Petronius, S. 61,9), “by shield and greave,”’ our “by hook 
or crook.” 

3. Politics and Law: “‘on the docket,” vs. scisti uti foro (Terence, 
Phorm. 79), “you know how to use the forum,” our “you know 
your onions.” 

4. Fishing: “swallow it hook, line, and sinker,” vs. expiscare 
quasi non nosses (Terence, Phorm. 382), “you fish [for informa- 
tion] as if you didn’t know.” 

5. Sports: “throw up the sponge,” vs. guadrigae meae decurre- 
runt (Petronius, S. 64, 3), “my four-horse chariots have passed,” 
I have the gout. 

6. Trades: “hit the nail on the head,” vs. clavo tabulari fixum 
est (Petronius, S. 75, 8), “it is fixed with a ten-inch nail,” fixed 
for good. 

A clear example of the functioning of group psychology in the 
use of slang is furnished by the language used at Trimalchio’s 
dinner, at which the majority of the guests belong to the class of 
freedmen with the common interests of former slave life, the busy 
life of trade, and the complacence of financial success. Their spir- 
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its relax under the influence of rich food and drink and congenial 
company, and their speech falls naturally into intimate unconven- 
tional slang. In nine hundred lines of text we find thirty different 
slang expressions.” 

The other essential element in the formation of slang, comple- 
mentary to the influence of group psychology, 7.e., individual ini- 
tiative, is prompted by motives based on natural impulses and 
emotions. The desire for variety, for forcefulness, for clearness, 
for surprise, and for vivacity leads to the use of the unusual and 
unconventional word or phrase. The elements of concrete pictur- 
esqueness, humor, and euphemism have already been discussed. 
A delight in secrecy also often gives rise to slang expressions. A 
college boy has his own code of “cuts,” “pipes,’’ and ‘dumb 
Doras.”’ Likewise Trimalchio mystifies the uninitiated with his 
asinus in tegulis (Petronius, S. 63, 2), “donkey on the tiles,’’ indi- 
cating some marvel. 

The generally enlivening effect of slang is based on the element 
of surprise. In ordinary conventional speech when a man begins a 
sentence it is fairly obvious how he will conclude it. But in slang 
the unexpected metaphor or sound stimulates the imagination or 
entertains. The listener is alert not to miss any possible implica- 
tions and associations. The elements of freshness, spontaneity, and 
vigor arouse him from passivity and force his own imagination to 
work. However, this very necessity of mental effort on the part of 
the listener causes slang to become tiring and boring if excessively 
used. Slang phrases also soon lose their freshness and force through 
repetition. Hence the need arises for moderation in the use of slang. 
With great skill Petronius varies the slangy remarks of the freed- 
men at Trimalchio’s dinner with descriptions and side remarks of 
Encolpius in pure Silver Latin. Similarly in the plays of Plautus 
and Terence the free citizens rarely indulge in slang, its use being 
restricted largely to slaves and parasites. Thus the reader eagerly 
awaits each new surprise without becoming baffled and fatigued 
by constant incongruities. 

As is to be expected, when one considers its characteristics, 
slang is primarily the language of the young and light-hearted 


? Petronius, S. 35-76. 
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and of the lower classes who do little serious thinking. Slang is 
never bitter and takes even serious matters lightly. We find the 
freedman guests of Trimalchio gossiping in slang, their superficial 
feelings being easily shifted about and most of them talking merely 
to hear themselves talk and to gain momentary admiration. Fur- 
thermore, the number of examples of the low type of slang based 
on humorous sound far exceed the number of examples of the high 
type based on the adaptation of foreign words, the latter, natu- 
rally, requiring a fairly high intelligence and a knowledge of the 
foreign language. 

Mr. Sechrist’s analysis also reveals the favorite themes of Ameri- 
can slang. In decreasing order of frequency American slang refers 
to the following subjects: (1) to the gambler, thief, drunkard, 
and libertine; (2) to money and sensual indulgence; (3) to physical 
defects and peculiarities; (4) to gullibility; (5) to perfection; (6) 
to miscellaneous subjects. Latin slang deals with the same themes, 
though in no significant order of frequency, since the miscellane- 
ous group is the largest. Latin examples of the above themes in 
the same order follow: 

1. Plane matus sum (Petronius, S. 41, 12), “I am quite soaked”’; 
defero lamnam (Petronius, S. 58, 8), “I put down the plate 
[stakes]”’; agaga est (Petronius, S. 69, 1), “he’s a rip.” 

2. Isti maiores maxillae semper Saturnalia agunt (Petronius, S. 
44, 4), “those lordly jaws are always celebrating the Saturnalia’’; 
mensam tergeo (Plautus, Men. 78), ‘I make a clean sweep of the 
table”; habet haec res panem (Petronius, S. 46, 7), “this thing has 
dough in it,” is a good source of income. 

3. Quadrigae meae decurrerunt (Petronius, S. 64, 3), ‘‘my four- 
horse chariot days are over,’’ I have the gout; taelerrima voce . . . 
canticum extorsit (Petronius, S. 35, 6), “he ground out a tune with 
a most hideous voice”; bacciballum (Petronius, S. 61, 6), ‘“‘butter- 
ball.” 

4. No definite slang expression, but the statement: mero meridie 
si dixerit illi tenebras esse, credet (Petronius, S. 37, 5), “‘if she tells 
him that it is dark at noon, he will believe it.” 

5. Margaritum (Petronius, S. 63, 4), “a pearl”; omnium nume- 
rum (Petronius, S. 63, 4), “the sum of everything.” 
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6. Venies sub dentem (Petronius, S. 58, 6), ‘“‘you’ll come under 
the tooth,” you’ll catch it; non tu tenes (Plautus, Men. 283), ‘‘don’t 
you get it?” cantilenam eandem canis (Terence, Phorm. 495), “you 
sing the same old song”’; non es nostrae fasciae (Petronius, S. 46, 
1), “‘you are not of our bandage [kind].” 

It has been shown, then, that the resemblance between Latin 
and American slang is not a superficial one, but extends to the 
fundamentals of the formation of colloquial speech. The source 
and reason of invention, the types of expression, the general use 
and effect, the subject-matter content, all are paralleled in the 
two. Even as human nature remains essentially unchanged 
throughout the ages, so we may conclude that slang, the uncon- 
ventional emotional speech of reality, will ever continue with the 
same general characteristics, based as it is on natural and psy- 
chological principles. In a very real sense the ancient Roman and 
the modern American can be said to “‘speak the same language.” 














RNotes 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent directly 
to Roy C. Flickinger, Stace University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia.] 


PHYSIOGNOMICAL ENTRANCE-EXAMINATIONS 


In his amusing Latin play, the Philosophaster, Robert Burton 
satirized the academic follies of his day by representing the found- 
ing of an imaginary university at Osuna in Andalusia. In one 
scene (Act. 1, Sc. 6)' a gentleman questions Polupragmaticus, a 
professor, as to how long it will take to educate his son, a pro- 
spective freshman: 

Stephanio. . . . quot annis informabis filium? 

Pol. Bono sis animo. Quot vis? video quosdam igniculos ...”’ (or, as the 
editor translates:) “I behold some indications that augur a sound native 
ability ; following his physiognomy, ’tis clear in this youth that he hath an high 
forehead, a strong Mercurial line, which, taken together with the Metopos- 
copy”, the color of the hair, & the eye itself, indicate a good mind & an ex- 
cellent memory.” 


Burton, who was thoroughly steeped in ancient lore, as every 
page of the Anatomy of Melancholy bears abundant witness, ap- 
pears to have borrowed this idea from a passage in Aulus Gellius*® 
in which we are told that Pythagoras used to subject applicants 
for instruction to an inspection of this sort before admitting them 
to study: 

Iam a principioadulescentes, qui sese ad discendum obtulerant, é@vowyvwpdve. 
Id verbum significat, mores naturasque hominum coniectatione quadam de 
oris et vultus ingenio deque totius corporis filo atque habitu sciscitari. Tum 


qui exploratus ab eo idoneusque declaratus fuerat, recipi in disciplinam statim 
iubebat .... 


1 P. 54 in edition by Paul Jordan-Smith: Palo Alto, Stanford University Press (1931). 

2 “juxta Metoposcopos”’; cf. Clement of Alexandria, in Scriptores Physiognomonici, 
11, 304, 21 ed. Foerster. 

3 Noct. Alt. 1, 9, 1 ff. 
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There are many other classical allusions in the play, some of which 
have been noted by the editor; a rather obvious echo of Euripi- 
des, Hippolytus 612 seems, however, to have been overlooked: 


Sed heus! lingua jures oportet, non autem animo. 


RoGer A. PAcK 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


COLONIA CAESAREIA ANTIOCHEIA 


Those who have discussed the foundation of the Augustan col- 
ony of Antioch-toward-Pisidia have noted the unusual form of its 
name.’ Most of the Coloniae Juliae were founded before 27 B.c. 
when the victor of Actium became Augustus (Julia Lystra is an 
exception), whereas Coloniae Augustae or Juliae Augustae were the 
rule after that time; but the name of Colonia Caesareia Antiocheia 
conforms to neither system of titles, although its foundation is 
probably to be dated very shortly after 25 B.c., when King Amyn- 
tas was killed and the Roman province of Galatia was formed. 
Ramsay and others have conjectured that this anomaly was due 
to a re-naming of the city of Antiocheia by Amyntas, but so far as 
I know no use has been made of a passage of Suetonius? which 
brings support to their suggestion. It runs: ““The friends and allies 
of Augustus among the kings, each in his own realm, founded a 
city called Caesareia.” A long list of these cities can be made. Jol 
in Mauretania was renamed Caesareia by Juba 11 sometime after 
25 B.c.*; Herod refounded Strato’s Tower as Caesareia about 22 
B.c.*; Anazarba, perhaps, in the client kingdom of Cilicia gained the 
title Caesareia in 20-19 B.c.5; Archelaus renamed Mazaca of Cap- 
padocia likewise about 10 B.c.°; and after 4 B.c. Caesareia Philippi 
replaced Paneas.’ The name of the colony reveals that Amyntas 


1 Ramsay, Jour. Hell. Stud., (1930), 264; Jour. Rom. Stud., xv (1926), 111; xrv 
(1924), 172; Robinson, ibid., xv (1925), 253; Anderson, Count. Anc. Hist., x, 271. 

2 Aug., LX, 1: Reges amici atque socii et singuli in suo quisque regno Caesareas urbes 
condiderunt. 

3 Gsell, Hist. Anc. del’ Afrique du Nord, vit, 208 f. 

* Josephus, Ant., xv, 331 f.; XVI, 136f.; B. J., 1, 408 f. 

5 Head, Hist. Num.,? 716. 6 Head, op. cit., 752. 

7 Josephus, Ant., xvi, 28; B. J., 1, 168. 
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also had provided his example. The date, however, must lie within 
the few years between Actium, when he made his peace with the 
victor, and his death in 25 B.c. This leads to the interesting obser- 
vation that Antioch-toward-Pisidia was the first of the series of 
cities in client kingdoms which were renamed in honor of Augus- 
tus, and perhaps the example whence the custom grew. That the 
honor was appreciated is apparent from the fact that the city was 
not required to conform to the regular system of titles when it be- 


came a colony. 
T. R. S. BRouGHTON 


BrYN MAwr COLLEGE 


H. G. WELLS ON LATIN 
On page 108 of his Experiment in Autobiography H. G. Wells has: 


One manifest deficiency in my schooling came to light at the mere sugges- 
tion that I should be a chemist. I knew no Latin, and much of the dignity of 
the qualified druggist at that time depended upon a smattering of that tongue. 
He had to read and to copy and understand prescriptions. Accordingly it 
was arranged that I should go to the headmaster of the local grammar 
school and have lessons in Latin. I had, I suppose, four or five hours of it be- 
fore the subject of my apprenticeship was abandoned, but in that time I 
astonished my instructor, accustomed to work against the resistances of 
Sussex tradesmen’s and farmers’ sons and the like, by rushing through the 
greater part of Smith’s Principia, Part 1,and covering more ground than 
he had been accustomed to get over with his boys in a year or more. I found 
this fine structural language congenial just as I had found Euclid’s elements 
congenial. It was a new way of saying things. It braced up my use of English 
immediately. 








Book Reviews 


[Review copies of classical books should be sent to the Editorial Office of the JouRNAL 
at Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. Such works will always be listed in the de- 
partment of Recent Books, and those which seem most important to the readers of 
the JouRNAL will also be reviewed in this department. The editor-in-chief reserves the 
right of appointing reviewers.] 


Henry B. WALTERS, The Art of the Greeks, Revised: London, 
Methuen and Co.; New York, Macmillan Co. (1934). Pp. xvi+ 
285, 112 plates, and 18 illustrations in the text. 21s.; $6.50. 


This beautiful book was first issued in 1906. A “‘second edition”’ 
was printed in 1922, with “some attempt . . . to bring the book up 
to date”; but this was virtually a reprinting of the first edition, 
with ‘“‘a few essential obvious alterations” (p. xiv). Neither the 
first edition nor the reprint of 1922 was reviewed in the CLASSICAL 
JourRNAL. It may, therefore, be proper to devote a few paragraphs 
to it now, although the “third edition” is essentially a reprint of 
the former ones, misprints and all. Some of the obvious misprints 
in the former editions could have been very easily corrected with- 
out “disturbing the text” at all: for example, the “palace of 
Antinoos (Od. v1)” (p. 22); “‘mater aolorosa’”’ (p. 123); “The 
Dying Gaul’’ is transported from the Capitoline to the ‘Vat- 
ican” (pl. tm) and the Farnese Bull from Naples to Rome (p. 
133); the Gaul slaying his wife is said to be “in the Villa Lud- 
ovisi’” (p. 130), and the Alexander Mosaic is apparently still in 
Pompeii (p. Lxv1), while the so-called ““Mourning Athena” seems 
to have descended from the Acropolis to the National Museum 
(p. XL); Dermys appears as ‘‘Dermes”’ (p. 76) and Geryon as “‘Ger- 
yom” (p. Lxxv); for “Plate xcvm1, No. 2” (p. 238, note 2) we 
should apparently read ci, No. 12. Equally unfortunate is the 
reference ‘““”Lxxvii’’ for Lxxxvii (p. 134, note 3). 

The chaotic spelling of Greek names, for which the author half 
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apologizes in the preface to the first edition, has remained unal- 
tered, and one still wonders at ‘““Kimon” and “‘Alcibiades”’ in the 
same sentence (p. 3), ““Knossos” and “‘“Mycenae”’ in the same line 
(p. 8), “Chalcis” and “Chalke” on the same page (254), ‘““Amykos 
king of the Bebryces”’ (p. 254), ‘“Kamarina” and “Katana” over 
against “Cyrene” and “Syracuse” (passim). The author aims to 
avoid “wholesale Latinizing” and not infrequently has the same 
word half Latinized and half not: for example, ‘‘Phaestos” (p. 
267), ““Panaenos” (p. 147); “lekythi” (p. 181), and ‘“Kynoskeph- 
alae”’ (p. 241), ““Kleonae” (p. 177). 

But these are minor matters. Great advances, however, and 
important changes of view in archaeological science and in the 
history of Greek art have taken place in the last twenty-eight years 
and the eight pages of “Supplementary” matter at the end of the 
volume do not begin to bring the work up to date. In these few 
pages reference is made to the later discoveries in Crete; there is 
brief mention of the excavations at Thermum, Sparta, and Corfu 
and of a few of the more recently discovered pieces of sculpture. 

The chapters on Painting, Vases, Terra Cottas, Gems, and Coins 
and Other Metal Work are excellent and authoritative, though 
errors have been allowed to slip in even in these: For example, 
Zeuxis’ Centaur Family is not mentioned by Pliny but only by 
Lucian, and Hermes strangled not ‘“‘the snake”’ but snakes (p. 153). 
The Iphigenia at Aulis from Pompeii is surely not ‘a probable 
copy” of Timanthes’ (p. 155) but hardly more than a distant echo. 
Even the Florentine relief, though nearer to Timanthes than the 
wall-painting, is too remote to be called a copy. The chapters on 
Architecture and Sculpture leave much to be desired and are vul- 
nerable at many points: For example, Walters still calls the circle 
inclosing the shaft graves at Mycenae the “Agora or place of Coun- 
cil” and has the Achaean elders sitting on those “benches’’ five 
feet high (p. 17). The Lion Gate is by no means the “oldest ar- 
chaeological monument in Greece’’; neither is it “the prototype 
of Doric Architecture” (pp. 18 and 29), nor is it anywhere ‘‘men- 
tioned by Homer” (p. 22). Eleutherae had ceased to belong to 
“‘Boeotia” long before Myron was born (cf. p. 91); Cleobis and 
Biton at Delphi, though mentioned in the Supplement, are on page 
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88 still “Apollos.” Since the discovery of the Agias at Delphi the 
Apoxyomenus in the Vatican can no longer be regarded as “‘a 
good copy” (p. 125). Long before even the second edition of Wal- 
ters’ book Svoronos (‘Avayduda T00’E@vixod Movoeiod) had made it 
clear that the famous Eleusis relief does not represent “‘Demeter, 
Persephone, and Triptolemos” (p. 113), but the two goddesses be- 
stowing the purple lock and the ring of royalty upon the young 
child, Nisus of Megara. Inaccuracies abound: For example, the 
old shrine on Mt. Cynthus is called a “‘gateway”’ (p. 33); the cows 
brought as a sacrifice to Athena on the Nike balustrade are “‘oxen”’ 
(p. 106), and one of the Victories is ‘fastening her sandal’’; even 
an immortal goddess does not try to adjust a sandal and tie its 
straps with one hand when she has two perfectly good ones. The 
one correction noted—changing the date of Lysippus’ florwit fr. 
330-315 to 320-290” is not a very happy “correction.” These 
are just a few of the most obvious errors. 

The Art of the Greeks is a very readable book, written in an at- 
tractive style. Perhaps an American ought not to venture a criti- 
cism of even “such a far remoter epoch”’ (p. 29). 

The only possible fault that could be found with the illustrations 
is the use of old photographs of the Parthenon (pl. XIII), of the 
temple at Phigalia (XI), and of the Erechtheum (XV), all taken 
before the rebuilding; and the Hermes of Praxiteles (XLIV) is 
represented in profile and printed so dark that the marvelous satin 
texture of the skin is wholly lost. 

WALTER MILLER 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


A. M. ANDREADES, A History of Greek Public Finance Vol. 1, Re- 
vised and Enlarged Edition, Translated by Carroll N. Brown: 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press (1933). Pp. xx+412. 
$6. 


The Harvard Economic Society is to be thanked for making 
this valuable work available to American economists in an English 
translation, and the volume appears most opportunely at a time 
when the identical problems and difficulties that harassed the 
ancient Hellenes are urgently besetting our modern common- 
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wealths on an infinitely greater scale. As Andreades puts it, “a 
knowledge of the public finance of the Athenians is necessary for a 
scientific understanding of the probable results of the ‘social fi- 
nance’ of today, which, having once prevailed in Athens, has again 
come to life after the lapse of twenty-two centuries.’’ When our 
economists become aware not only that we may profit by past 
experience in handling economic problems but also that past ex- 
perience does not begin with the industrial revolution or even with 
the mercantilists, they will find in this treatise and in the multitu- 
dinous special studies on which it is based a presentation of many 
very modern problems that are also very ancient. To mention but 
a few, there are the swollen public pay roll and the dole, the pros 
and cons of progressive taxation, the relation of political dictator- 
ship to an industrial economy, public and private monopolies, the 
tendency in a democracy for government expenditure to outrun 
the increase in national wealth, the flotation of treasury loans, alien 
land laws and immigration, sound money versus cheap, state 
colonization—on these and many other subjects which are now of 
more than academic interest there is much that is worthy of the 
reader’s consideration. 

The first three books have to do with the public finance of the 
Homeric state, of Sparta, and of the classical period (the Persian 
empire, the satrapies, the tyrannies, and the city-state). The 
fourth book, comprising nearly one-half of the volume, is devoted 
to a rather detailed discussion of the public economy of Athens. A 
somewhat intricate arrangement of titles and subtitles, still further 
complicated by numerous excursuses, appendices, and addenda, 
will perhaps dismay the general reader, and in the absence of folio 
headings even the expert may shrink before such cross references 
as “‘See below, Book tv, Chap. 1, 11, A c.” To some extent, how- 
ever, complexity was unavoidable in so compact a treatment of 
material so varied and so abundant. 

The author’s encyclopaedic learning is well known, and his 
remarkable acquaintance with the special studies in his field is 
shown on every page. This is not the place for detailed criticism; 
the Greek edition has been frequently reviewed by competent 
critics and is still being subjected to continual testing in the new 
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studies of special problems which appear from time to time. Prob- 
ably no one expert will agree with all of its solutions, but in general 
it represents very fairly and completely the state of our knowledge 
and it seldom dogmatizes on insufficient evidence. At times the 
author’s preoccupation with the voluminous literature of research 
tends to thrust the primary sources into the background and to 
give the reader a feeling of remoteness from the original data. 
Against this may be put the convenient brevity of the synthesis, 
the singular success with which it combines the economic view- 
point with philological competency of knowledge, and its excep- 
tional completeness as a guide to recent publications. 

The translation is in general clear and idiomatic and not without 
a pleasing flavor of Andreades’ style and personality. Here and 
there, however, we note an unfortunate choice of words (usually 
prepositions) or a passage that could have been improved by more 
careful revision, as for example in note 5, page 337, where a com- 
ment on Rodbertus, stated in the original with simple clarity, is 
made painfully obscure by a “so”’ for “as” and a “‘however”’ for 
“moreover.” It is also to be regretted that so admirable a piece of 
bookmaking, from a leading university press, should be disfigured 
by a profusion of misprints which even the most cursory proof- 
reading should have eliminated. Some are carried over from the 
original (e.g., p. 33, “Steinweter”’), but too many appear for the 
first time in the American edition (e.g., pp. xix and 349, éreddceis). 
Against these may be put occasional corrections of the original 
(e.g., p. 33, “Ehrenberg” and ‘“‘im”’ 

GEORGE M. CALHOUN 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Vitruvius on Architecture, edited from the Harleian Manuscript 
2767 and translated into English by Frank Granger, Vol. 1 
(Loeb Classical Library): London, Heinemann; Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press (1934). 


This volume, comprising Books vi—-x, completes the Loeb 
Vitruvius. In most of the Loeb editions a standard text is used 
and only the translation is predominantly new; but in this case, as 
the title indicates, the text also is new and independently made. A 
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critical assay of the text might well be the major feature of a re- 
view; but Latin palaeography is outside my field, and I shall only 
mention that Professor Granger’s radical views have elicited little 
applause from palaeographers; see Beeson, Class. Phil. xxix 
(1934), 347-350. One notes that Vitruvius’ notorious error in re- 
gard to the temple of Hera at Samos (vm Praef. 12) is removed by 
changing the text, with no considerable encouragement from the 
Harleian manuscript or elsewhere. 

There is an introduction in two short parts, “‘Vitruvius as the 
Historian of Science,” “Vitruvius as the Historian of Machinery,” 
and one long part, ‘‘Vitruvius and the Craftsmen of Rome.’’ These 
are for the most part elementary and perhaps may justly be termed 
superficial, but they are interestingly written. The short notes to 
the translation are very numerous and remarkably heterogeneous. 
Many of them, containing a bit of information about something 
or somebody mentioned by Vitruvius, are distinctly appropriate 
in a Loeb edition. Some seem a little odd: Thus on page 73 we find 
a reference to Pliny and nothing else for Bryaxis, and for Praxiteles 
this: “the exquisite finish of his works: Athen. x11, 591.” It is not 
easy to imagine the type of reader for whom these two notes are 
intended. A good many of them consist only of a citation, not al- 
ways happily chosen. A feature deserving high commendation is 
the index of technical terms; there are also a general index and 
twelve interesting drawings. 

I have compared a few passages of Granger’s translation with 
the standard English version by Morgan.' The older rendering 
seldom suffers from the comparison, whether elegance, clarity, or 
correctness be considered. A few instances of questionable transla- 
tion by Granger may be mentioned: v1, 7,2, ‘“‘Great Hall’’; v1, 7,1, 
opening sentence; VI, 6, 7, “special’’; vir, Praef. 9, ‘‘Zoilus was 
condemned for parricide”; vir, Praef. 15, “interruption caused by 
the republic,” “architrave symmetrically disposed.” In rx, 2, 1 an 
erroneous translation occasions a note which is misleading and 
would be irrelevant if it were true. In all these passages Morgan’s 


1 Virruvius: The Ten Books on Architecture, translated by Morris Hicky Morgan: 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press (1914). 
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rendering is preferable. Flaws like these are not extremely serious, 
but they seem to be fairly numerous. 

Except for Book v1, which deals with private houses, these later 
parts of Vitruvius are of secondary importance for most readers, 
but the builder, engineer, or scientist will find them rich in infor- 
mation as well as in tantalizing suggestion; and the third chapter 
of Book vim, to take one example, will be interesting to anybody. 
Thanks are due to Professor Granger for making the author avail- 
able in the convenient Loeb edition and for the pains he has taken 
to assist the understanding of the reader. 

F. P. JOHNSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HENRY GEORGE LIDDELL and RoBeEert Scott, A Greek-English 
Lexicon, a new Edition, Revised and Augmented throughout 
by Sir Henry Stuart JONEs with the assistance of Roderick 
McKenzie and with the coéperation of many scholars, Part 
8 (reprypady—ororiopuds): New York, Oxford University 
Press (1934). 


The eighth section of the revised Greek Lexicon consists of 207 
pages of text and four pages of Addenda and Corrigenda. There 
are some instances where the earliest occurrence of a word is not 
given first but added with Cf. For example, under wiAnua the first 
reference is to Aristotle, while an earlier occurrence in Anaxa- 
mander Philosophus is added. So also in the case of rodvpnos and 
TuptdauTns. 

The high standard set by the editors is maintained and their 
work is being done with surprising and gratifying rapidity. Crén- 
ert’s revision of Passow’s Wérterbuch der griechischen Sprache was 
begun in 1912. Since the appearance of the third fascicle in June, 
1914, the work has been discontinued. Until it is resumed and 
carried to completion on the large scale upon which it was con- 
ceived (three fascicles of 479 pages cover one-third of the alpha 
words) this revised Liddell and Scott is easily the best_Greek lexi- 
con yet completed or undertaken. 

R. J. BONNER 
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HycGInI Fabulae recensuit, prolegomenis commentario appendice 
instruxit H. I. Rose: Lugduni Batavorum apud A. W. Sitjoff 
(no date). Pp. xxxi+217. 

The editor produces a formidable discussion (written in Latin) 
on an obscure Latin writer whom he pronounces an ‘“‘adulescentem 
imperitum, semidoctum, stultum,” and, he might have added, 
“neque cognitione dignum.” This remark is not made in any cap- 
tious spirit, for Hyginus represents one little phase of Latin in- 
terest, and in the cause of scientific inquiry not only every avenue 
but every bypath must be explored. The editor recognizes the 
precariousness of his task and does not claim more than the facts 
permit. He approaches every point cautiously and often modestly 
admits that his conclusion is only the more probable one. 

The arrangement is as follows: Pages i-xxxi give the general 
discussion: pages 1-171, the text with abundant footnotes; pages 
172-194, an appendix in which the editor relates what Hyginus 
says he took from his sources, what Rose suspects he took, and 
what seems to have some connection with the Fabulae. There is 
also an adequate index, pages 195-217. 

The first part deals with several important questions: (1) Who 
was Hyginus? The editor distinguishes him very satisfactorily 
from two others of the same name. (2) When were the Fabulae 
written? The editor decides in favor of the Age of the Antonines. 
(3) What was the Greek source from which Hyginus derived the 
Fabulae? Rose very plausibly concludes that he got them from a 
single Greek myth writer, who himself had got them from several 
prior souces. (4) Did Hyginus add anything of his own? The ob- 
vious answer is that many of the Roman references would not have 
been found in the Greek source, but it is not so obvious (to the 
reviewer) whether the additions were made by Hyginus or by some 
later writer. (5) Was the original form of the Fabulae the one we 
have today? Rose replies in the negative. (6) Is the original order 
of the chapters preserved? Again the editor replies adversely. 
(7 and 8) These parts deal with the restoration of the text and with 
the language of Hyginus. 

The notes accompanying the text are scholarly and illuminating. 
In the efforts of the editor to trace the various myths to their ulti- 
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mate Greek sources most readers will find the main justification 
for the production of this work. The reviewer, however, wonders 
at the caprices of Fortune who has allowed many of the plays of an 
Aeschylus, the larger portion of a Livy’s histories, and other price- 
less treasures to perish, while this schoolboy’s exercise has sur- 
vived to become the pabulum of modern scholarly effort. 
ARTHUR L. KEITH 

UNIVERSITY OF SoutH DAKOTA 


W. L. Carr and G. D. Hanzsits, The Living Language: A Latin 
Book for Beginners: New York, D. C. Heath & Co. (1933). 
Pp. x+404. $1.36. 


W. L. Carr, G. D. Hapzsits, and H. E. Wepeck, The Living 
Language: A second Latin Book: New York, D. C. Heath & 
Co. (1934). Pp. xvi+639. $1.80. 


“The play’s the thing”’ might well characterize the first volume 
of The Living Language. There are seven major divisions or parts, 
each divided into convenient daily assignments consisting of a 
fabula and a work unit. Mastery tests are inserted at frequent 
intervals for a further check on the student’s progress. At the end 
of each part is placed a comprehensive review with additional sug- 
gestions to both teacher and student. The authors have included a 
group of supplementary readings (pp. 321-336) on The Roman 
School, The Roman House, and Roman Dress with references to 
standard works on Roman private life. A group of Latin songs and 
a useful appendix follow. Lastly, there are the usual vocabularies 
and an all-too-brief index. 

An unusual feature is the use of dialogue in the presentation of 
the fabuiae. Both eye and ear are stimulated to activity. The work 
units contain practical questions on the derivation of English 
words, their history, common abbreviations, etc. Occasionally a 
question is somewhat ambiguous, e.g. (p. 7) “Why was January 
so called?” An alert and well-prepared teacher will, of course, 
materially assist the student in suggesting the proper answer and 
in correcting popular misconceptions. A pleasing feature is the 
method of determining the conjugation of any regular verb by 
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referring to the present active imperative which in form is the 
same as the present stem. At last we havea variant from the mo- 
notonous “take the re from the present infinitive” rule. But some 
observant student may wish to know the present active impera- 
tive of facio, introduced in the same assignment (p.18). Again the 
teacher to the rescue! 

The authors have reduced grammatical rules (as rules) to a 
necessary minimum. Repetition of principles of grammar and 
vocabulary is a feature that many elementary texts lack. The 
usefulness of the text could possibly have been increased by a well 
selected variety of illustrations of Roman life and customs both in 
connection with the fabulae and at random throughout the book. 
In short, the text is very suitable for high schools if in the hands of 
capable and well-qualified teachers. A teacher with moderate 
ability will do well to examine the text carefully before adoption. 
I do not advise its use in college elementary Latin classes, for 
which I am sure the authors did not intend it to be used. 

The Second Book follows the idea of the first except that in 
place of the dialogue we find reading assignments, adapted from 
Apuleius, mediaeval Latin authors, Ovid, and Livy. Finally 
comes the inevitable Caesar, simplified and otherwise. I believe 
the time has come to reconsider the place that Caesar occupies in 
the Latin curriculum. Why put Caesar in a second-year course at 
all? Special features of the book include large amount of reading 
material from actual Latin authors; the use of the bottom of the 
page for notes, explanations, and references; the constant repeti- 
tion of common words; and provision for periodic drill on vocabu- 
lary, forms and syntax. 

JacoB GEERLING 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 








Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Dorothy M. Bell, 216 Park Place, Brooklyn, New York. The aims of 
this department are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of Latin, to help 
the experienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest in the professional 
world, and to serve as a receiving center and distributing point for questions and con- 
tributions on teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the pages 
of this department. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with proj- 
ects, tests, interest devices, methods and materials are requested. Anything intended 
for publication should be typed on stationery of regular size. All correspondence should 
be addressed to the editor of this department.] 


Latin Newspapers 


This department wishes to thank the Nuntius of Los Angeles, 
California, the Vox Civitatis of Rochester, New York, the Lux 
Classiensis of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, and the Nuntius of Lit- 
tle Rock, Arkansas, for the issues which have been sent to this 
office during the past year. The annual number of the Little Rock 
Nuntius is dedicated to the Bimillennium Horatianum. 


To the list of Latin newspapers published in the June issue we 
should like to add: 

28. Folia Latina.—Published by the Latin Club of Seward Park High 
School, New York City; first appeared in 1925; issued irregularly; printed 
entirely in Latin. 7 

29. Roanoke Roman.—Published by the senior class and classroom repre- 
tatives of the Jefferson High School, Roanoke, Virginia; first appeared in 
1924; four numbers each year; printed in Latin and English. 


Word Study 


A device for showing pupils how helpful Latin may be in their 
other studies and for making them realize how great a number of 
English words is derived from Latin and Greek is to give them lists 
of words culled from their other subjects. The pupils should be re- 
quired to find a good definition for each word and also its deriva- 
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tion; e.g., library—a collection of books [<L. libraria, <librarius, 
belonging to books (liber)}. 

A list made up at random from an English composition book is 
as follows: sentence, complex, adjective, syntax, abbreviation, 
grammar, narration, literature, appositive, phrase, subordinate, 
restrictive, plural, exclamation, interrogative, practice, colloquial, 
dictionary, vocabulary, description, triplet, adverb, diagram, para- 
graph, conjunction. 

From mathematics: mathematics, principle, quotient, approxi- 
mate, analysis, fraction, decimal, factor, dividend, solve, problem, 
equation, ratio, angle, circle, segment, geometry, acute, bisect, 
axiom, triangle, trapezoid, graph, multiplication, trigonometry. 

From science: science, physics, astronomy, element, gravity, 
experiment, plane, friction, phonograph, photograph, organ, 
pneumatic, solution, thermometer, illumination, incandescent, 
magnet, turbine, dynamite, ignition, vacuum, circuit, aquarium, 
irrigation, stomach, fracture, heredity, calory, constellation, labo- 
ratory. 

From social studies: social, geography, history, production, 
legislature, congress, president, state, project, administration, 
candidate, naval, international, minister, dictator, election, civili- 
zation, colony, democracy, monarchy, revolution, explorer, con- 
tinent, missionary, education, political, corporation. 

The lists given above contain the more common words and are 
particularly suitable for eighth- and ninth-grade pupils. For older 
pupils the addition of more technical words will prove more helpful 
and more interesting. Advanced students may make up lists of 
their own. This work is very useful in exploratory courses. It 


offers an interesting field in honor work also. 
JonaH W. D. SKILEs 


LOUISVILLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
LovISVILLE, KENTUCKY 








Current Events 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., and John 
B. Stearns, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., for territory covered by the Associa- 
tions of New England and the Atlantic States; Dwight N. Robinson, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio, for the Middle States east of the Mississippi River; G. A. 
Harrer, the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., for the Southeastern 
States; Alfred P. Dorjahn, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill., and Franklin H. 
Potter, the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the territory of the Association west 
of the Mississippi. News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Frederic S. Dunn, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, Ore., or to Fred L. Farley, College of the Pacific, Stockton, 
Calif. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general appeal, 
but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made as brief as 
possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of meetings which 
would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in advance of the date rather 
than as dead news after the event. In this connection it should be remembered that 
the December issue, e.g., appears on November fifteenth and that items must be in 
hand five or six weeks in advance of this date.] 


News of the Horace Celebration 


The celebration at the University of Iowa will be held December 6-7, 
1935, with an evening session on Friday and forenoon and afternoon sessions 
on Saturday. Parts of this program will be broadcast over WSUI. Details will 
be printed in the CLASSICAL JOURNAL later. 

The fourth issue of The American Scholar, the official quarterly published 
by Phi Beta Kappi, will contain articles on Horace by Dean Andrew F, 
West of Princeton University and Professor Edward K. Rand of Harvard 
University. It will contain also a full-length illustration of Horace’s monu- 
ment at Venosa. 

The Los Angeles School Journal for March 25 and April 8 contains an in- 
teresting story concerning Horace by Helen Caldwell of the Classical Center 
at Los Angeles, under the intriguing title “On How to Stuff Birds.” 

The classical section of the Ontario Educational Association met on April 
23, 1935 and listened to interesting papers on “‘Horace and the Modern 
World” by P. J. Robinson of St. Andrew’s College, and on ‘The Vocabulary 
of Horace” by L. A. Mackay of University College of Toronto. The presi- 
dential address, by H. G. Robertson of the University of Toronto, dealt 
with the present position of Greek. 
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A Horace celebration was held at the College of William and Mary on 
April 26, 1935. The speaker of the day was Gordon Jennings Laing of the 
University of Chicago on the topic “Horace and the Culture of Today.” A 
play entitled ‘A Day in Maecenas’ Garden,” including the masque of “Cupid 
and Psyche,” was presented. 

St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota, had a series of ten weekly lectures 
dealing with Horace during the second semester of 1934-35. The topics and 
speakers, who are members of the St. Olaf faculty unless otherwise designated, 
follow: ‘The Bimillennial Program” by B. H. Narveson; “What the Classics 
Have Meant to Me”’ by L. W. Boe; “The Historical Background of the Last 
Century before Christ” by Karen Larsen; ‘An Autobiography of Horace” 
by Lurene Quale; “Literary Circles and the Sabine Farm” by Esther Good- 
monson; ““The Influence of Horace on English Literature’’ by Marie Meyer; 
“Horace the Poet” by C. C. Mierow of Carleton College; “The Lure of 
Italy” by P. G. Schmidt; “Literary Criticism in Antiquity” by G. W. Spohn; 
“The Ancient and Modern Book” by Alf Houkom; ‘‘Satire—Rome’s Own 
Invention” by Nils Flaten; and “Excavations at Karanis, Fayoum, Egypt” 
by O. W. Qualley of Luther College. 

On May 2, 1935, George Meason Whicher lectured on “‘Horace in the Hands 
of His Friends” before the Department of Classics and the Classical Club of 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut. 

Professor Jessie D. Newby, chairman of the national committee on the 
translation contest for schools, reports that the three winning translations 
from each of the thirty-two states participating are now in the hands of the 
national judges. These ninety-six translations were selected for national 
competition from a field of approximately four thousand entries. The jury 
judging the national contest consists of Grant Showerman, chairman, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; John C. Rolfe, University of Pennsylvania; Hubert 
McNeill Poteat, Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, North Carolina; and 
Benjamin O. Foster, Stanford University. 

The Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore, Maryland, expects to have 
ready for distribution about the middle of September its Horace reading list, 
which will include a brief résumé of the poet’s life in addition to the list of 
translations of his works and books dealing with Horace. There will be a 
small charge for these leaflets. 


The Horace Check List! 

A check list of the Horace holdings in the United States has been pre- 
pared under the direction of Mr. Ernest Kletsch, Director of Union Cata- 
logues at the Library of Congress. 

As a project in commemoration of the bimillennium of the poet, the depart- 


1 Cf. CLASSICAL JOURNAL xxx (1935), 489-491. 
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ment of classics of Mills College is undertaking to edit and publish this im- 
portant bibliographical material. It is hoped that the holdings of private 
collectors, of institutions of learning, and of public libraries will be listed and 
accurately checked during the present summer so that printing may go for- 
ward in the autumn. Institutions and individuals owning significant editions 
of Horace or Horatian material not yet listed are urged to communicate 
directly with Mr. Kletsch. 

The advance entries concerning Horace in the Gesamtkatalog der Wie- 
gendrucke will, it is hoped, be available for completing the fifteenth-cen- 
tury entries. The list in its present form includes all entries in such notable 
catalogues and bibliographies as those of the Bibliothéque Nationale, the 
British Museum, Hain-Copinger, and the Union Catalogue in the Library of 
Congress. 

ANNA Cox BRINTON 
MILLs COLLEGE 


St. Louis 


The Classical Club of Saint Louis spent last year in a study of the back- 
grounds—social, political, economic, and religious—of Latin Literature of 
the Augustan Age. The lives of Horace and Vergil served as appropriate 
points of departure for a series of papers developing a comparison of the 
country man with the citizen in Rome, and presenting the intellectual and 
material backgrounds for the life of that period. 

The first paper, ‘“Two Country Boys, Vergil and Horace,” gave a résumé of 
the lives of these two poets, first in their rustic childhood, and then as success- 
ful littérateurs in Rome. This was followed by two papers on the rustic theme, 
“Life on the Farm” and “To Him Who in the Love of Nature,” a discussion of 
the Romans’ attitude toward the out-of-doors in poetry. 

At the next meeting, the two papers, “The Religion of Farmhouse and 
Field” and “The Philosophy of the City,” contrasted the country-born, for- 
malistic Roman religion, long persisting among the simple folk, with the 
Greek systems of thought rapidly displacing any real belief in the old creeds 
among the intellectuals. 

“Leaves from a Diary” gave a first-personal description of a typical day in 
Rome, while a most interesting investigation of “Night Life in Rome,” led to 
conclusions quite different from those usually advanced, and apparently 
hitherto unpublished. “Balancing the Budget” discussed the difficult eco- 
nomic changes resulting from the growth of the empire, in many ways so like 
the modern monetary situation. 

Two papers dealing directly with Horace as a poet, a discussion of “The 
Deus ex Machina” as employed by him and by other poets both Greek and 
Roman, and a review of the “De Arte Poetica,”’ brought the club program into 
relation with the Bimillennium. 
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President Moseley 

John O. Moseley, Professor of Latin at the University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, at a recent meeting of the State Board of Education was selected as 
president of Central State Teachers College, Edmond, in the same state. 
President Moseley is a former Rhodes scholar and Oxford graduate. 


Boston 

The Classical Club of Greater Boston was very successful in its meetings 
during the last academic year. The reading group devoted one evening to the 
Olympian and Pythian Odes of Pindar, one each to Tibullus, Theognis, 
Propertius, Sappho and Anacreon, and Catullus, four to Theocritus, and four 
to Horace. The year closed with a dinner, with Professor George H. Chase as 
speaker, an illustrated talk on “Progress of the Excavations in the Athenian 
Agora.” 


Wellesley College 

On May 4 the Greek department gave a most successful performance of the 
Electra of Sophocles. The play was given in the natural amphitheater on the 
campus in a manner as nearly approximating the original production as re- 
search, imagination, and hard work could accomplish. Especial attention was 
given to details of costume, style of acting, and method of presentation. The 
coach was Miss Lillian Libman, of Brookline, Massaschusetts. 


Holy Cross College, Worcester, Massachusetts 

The student members of the Cross and Scroll Club evinced throughout the 
past academic year a lively interest in the classics. The ““Midwinter Lecture 
Course,” sponsored by the club, included the following: “From Humanism to 
Christianity,”’ Louis J. A. Mercier; ““Thomas More, Christian Humanist,” 
Daniel Sargent, and “Getting Along Without Greek,” Rev. Carol L. Bern- 
hardt, S.J. 

Other programs included a humorous and ironical “‘Socratic Dialogue on 
Football,” a scholarly discussion of the Antigone of Sophocles by Paul I. 
O’Brien, a musical dramatization of the Iliad, and the “March of Time,” a 
series of dramatic sketches representing events in Greek and Roman history. 
Among the papers read were: “The Greek Theater,” Edward S. Sugrue; 
“Sappho,” Joseph F. Marback; “‘Theocritus,” Francis J. Vaas; and “Iphi- 
genia,” Paul I. O’Brien. 

The Kimball purse of twenty-five dollars, offered for the best original com- 
position on Horace, was awarded to John T. Perpal for Exegi Monumenium, 
a five-act play in pentameter verse. Plans for producing the play are now in 
progress. 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut 


The Department of Classics and the Classical Club of the University paid 
a tribute to the memory of Horace in a special meeting on May 2. The feature 
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of the program was an address by George Meason Whicher, “Horace in the 
Hands of his Friends.” 


Elmira College, New York 


On March 23 the Classical Club presented the Menaechmi of Plautus in 
English. On April 28 the Club conducted the college chapel exercises and, as 
Easter fell on April 21 this year, the program was made a joint observance of 
the founding of Rome and the Bimillennium Horatianum. The program in- 
cluded a discussion of spring festivals, pagan and Christian, with special 
emphasis on the Parilia, traditionally observed as the birthday of Rome; and 
on the Christian use of spring festivals to celebrate the Resurrection. For the 
celebration of the Horatian Bimillennium two students presented an interview 
with the poet Horace, and two others gave a dramatic presentation of Ode 
11, 9, once in Latin and three times, in different versions, in English. 


Louisville, Kentucky 


In honor of the Bimillennium Horatianum the Department of Latin of the 
Parkland Junior High School, Louisville, Kentucky, gave an assembly pro- 
gram on May 16 and 17. Several short talks on Horace and the recitation of 
one of the Odes in Latin were given by ninth-grade students. A chorus of 125 
Latin students under the direction of Jonah W. D. Skiles sang Te Cano Patria, 
Integer Vitae, Adeste Fideles, and Gaudeamus Igitur. Miss Josephine Ellison 
of the Department of Music coéperated in helping train the choruses. Stu- 
dents from the eighth-grade Latin classes, under the direction of Miss Ernes- 
tine Givens, gave a Roman style-show. Appropriate explanations were given 
as two Roman women in tunics, three Romans in togas, five Vestal Virgins, 
and a gladiator appeared. The Louisville Herald Post subsequently published 
a picture of the gladiator, of three of the Vestal Virgins, and of one of the toga- 
clad Romans. The program was concluded with a one-act humorous play, 
Great Caesar, by the Ninth-Grade Dramatic Club under the direction of Rus- 
sell Miller. By invitation another perforamnce of this play was given before 
the Parent-Teacher Association of the school on May 21. 

Dean F. C. Grise of Western Kentucky State Teachers College, chairman 
for Kentucky for the Bimillennium Horatianum, spoke at the meeting of the 
Foreign Language Section of the Kentucky Education Association, at Louis- 
ville, on the afternoon of April 11, on the subject, ‘““Horace and His Bimillen- 
nium.” 
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[Compiled by Russel M. Geer, Brown University.] 


Berry, LILLIAN Gay, Proficiency Tests and Workbook for Second-Year Latin, 
Teacher’s Book: New York, Silver, Burdett and Co. (1934). Pp. 24. $0.56. 

BOUMPHREY, GEOFFREY M., Along the Roman Roads: George Allen and Un- 
win (1935). Pp. 149. 4s. 6d. 

BREASTED, JAMES H., Ancient Times, A History of the Early World*: Boston, 
Ginn and Co. (1935). Pp. xiii +823. $2. 
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Town, South Africa, Juta and Co. (1934). Pp. 134. 2s. 6d. 

Casson, STANLEY, Progress of Archaeology: London, George Bell and Sons 
(1934). Pp. xii+112, 24 plates. 6s. 

Cooper, LANE, Aristotle, Galileo, and the Tower of Pisa: Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell 
University Press (1934); New York, Oxford University Press (1935). Pp. 
102. $1.50. 

De Corte, MARCEL, Le Commentaire de Jean Philopon sur le Troisitme Livre 
du ‘‘Traité de l’Ame’”’ d’ Aristote (Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie 
et Lettres de l’Université de Liége, Fascicule txv): Liége, Faculté de 
Philosophie et Lettres; Paris, Librairie E. Droz (1934). Pp. xxii +86. Fr. 20. 

FRAENKEL, EDUARD, Rome and Greek Culture, Inaugural Lecture Delivered 
before the University of Oxford, February 13, 1935: London and New 
York, Oxford University Press (1935). Pp. 32. $0.75. 

GRIER, ELIZABETH, Accounting in the Zenon Papyri: New York, Columbia 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press (1934). Pp. xiii+77. 
$3; 15s. 

GrirritH, G. T., The Mercenaries of the Hellenistic World (Hare Prize Essay, 
1933): Cambridge, Eng., University Press; New York, Macmillan Co. 
(1935). Pp. x +340. $5.50. 

GUMMERE, JOHN F., Chairman, Model Statements of Latin Syntax, By a Joint 
Committee of the Philadelphia Classical Society and the Latin Conference 
of the Private School Teachers Association of Philadelphia: Philadelphia, 
John C. Winston Co. (1935). Pp. iv +28. 


1 Including books received at the Editorial Office of the CiassicaL JOURNAL, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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McEwan, CALVIN W., The Oriental Origin of Hellenistic Kingship (University 
of Chicago Oriental Institute Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilization, 
No. 13): Chicago, University of Chicago Press (1934). Pp. xii+34. $1. 

NEHRBASS, RuDOLF, Sprache und Stil der Iamata von Epidauros, Eine sprach- 
wissenschaftliche Untersuchung (Philologus, Supplementband xxvu, Heft 
4): Leipzig, Dieterich (1935). Pp. 92. M. 6. 

Piautus, Titus Macctus, Mostellaria (Haunted House), A Stage Edition of 
the, Translated into English and Arranged for Production by Lynn Boal 
Mitchell (University of New Mexico Bulletin, Whole No. 262, Lang. Series, 
Vol. 6, No. 1): Albuquerque, University of New Mexico Press (1935). 
Pp. 81. 

PAULY-WIssOWA-KROLL, Real-Encyclopddie der classischen Altertumswissen- 
schaft, zweiunddreissigster Halbband, Mystagogos-Nereae: Stuttgart, J. B. 
Metzler (1935). Coll. 1345. $12. 

RAJAGOPLAN, P. K., Julius Caesar: Adyar, India, Theosophical Publishing 
House (1934). 

SKAHILL, BERNARD H., Syntax of the Variae of Cassiodorus (Studies in Medi- 
eval and Renaissance Latin, Vol. m1): Washington, Catholic University of 
America (1934). Pp. xxiii+271. $1.25. 

THOMSON, JAMES A. K., Art of the Logos: London, George Allen and Unwin 
(1935). Pp. 246. 7s. 6d. 

Tozer, Henry F., History of Ancient Geography, With Additional Notes by 
M. Cary*: Cambridge, Eng., University Press (1935). Pp. xxiv+388+ 
xxxvi, maps. 16s. 

Vulgate, Selections from the, for Rapid Reading, Life of Jesus Christ, Edited by 
Sister Mary Dolorosa Mannix: Milwaukee, Bruce Publishing Co. (1935). 
Pp. xiv+114. $0.96. 

WALsH, JAMES J., Education of the Founding Fathers of the Republic, Scho- 
lasticism in the Colonial Colleges. A Neglected Chapter in the History of 
American Education: New York, Fordham University Press (1935). 
Pp. xii +377. $3.50. 
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